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; SafetyRazor 
i Fo i Sy ea 


This sketch can shew you the form of automatic 
stropping which is the exclusive feature of the 
“Valet” AutoStrop Safety Razor, but it cannot 
adequately illustrate its simplicity or efficiency. 
You have to ask somebody who uses one, or, 
better still, try one yourself, You just slip the 
strop through the razor-head, and as you pass the 
razor to and fro along the strop the blade auto- 
matically reverses and strops itself. It is simple 
in use, and the blades, besides being sharper 
than in any other safety razor, last indefinitely 
and save you constant expense for renewals. 
It is as simple to clean as to strop simply 
sewing the blade free and rinse it in water. 


THE STANDARD SET consists of heavily silver- 
plated self-stropping “ Valet” Razor, twelve specially- 
tested “ Valet” blades, “ Valet" horsehide strop, the 


whole contained in handsome leather-covered 
or nickel plated case, comfy lets . . 21 /- 


Other Sets up to 15 Guineas. 


Obtainable of all high-class 
dealers throughout the world. 
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The Smartest 
of them all 


These Stationary’ 
Wood-Milnes cover the 
4., entire boot heel, and are 
shaped exactly to its out- 
line. They are supremely 
| comfortable and econo- 
4 mical, practically invisible in wear, and j 
are quite the smartest style ever offered. p 


-TvE } 
/ood-Milne 
‘STATIONARY’ RUBBER HEELS 


These “Stationary ’’ Wood-Milnes are made in 





Pe ae» 





a variety of styl for men's and ladies 4 
¢ . 
footwear. Each is’ stamped with the name, 
Sold by Bootmen everywhere. 





SESE a Fea 




















Most delicious—and full of food 


You'd know in a minute, if you saw how it's made. Just brimful of nutriment; 
made from butter igar, and thick rich cream. So very extra specially g od 
iat buying Mackintos h ; is really economising~and gives most delight per 
bite any Sweetmeat at any price can give, 

The children know: give them some coprers and a free hand, and it's 
Mackintosh's, sur And th ut is ju the thing to do if their appetite 1s 
MA. r—they just cant help eating t-1 1 i Ofiee, 














MACKINTOSHS 


ermint 
Cal Ay a b } sd by all Contectioners. 
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Cleaned in Seagal in’ —_— = 
a Moment. aMinute | pa ¥ 










A SHAVE, sir, that will surprise you. The keen-edged 
" . blade, adjusted to the perfect position, takes the beard 
off like magic. No scraping, no forcing — just one 
simple continued movement that leaves behind it a smooth 
skin freed from hair. It's the essence of luxury to use 
a “Clemak,” and the truest economy to buy _ one. 





> “Solet Razor 


Get your dealer to show you the 
Clemak—compare its value—satisfy 
. vourself as to its simplicity and 
| economy. ENQUIRE TO-DAY. 
| 














Cl 
eer ated Clemak Razor with 


ping handle and SEVEN 
i Blades = : 5/- 


I Cler mak Stropping ” Machine fas 
illustrated complete with Velve 3 6 
} Hide Strop eee oce eee 
IDEAL FOR THE TRENCHES. 
Combination Outfit, containing 


Patent Automatic Stropping 
Machine, superior Velvet a 


Stroy » with Clemak and 210 6 
Specially Selected Blades eee 


OF ALL CUTLERS, STORES, &c., or from the 
CLEM . CO., 17 Billiter St., London, E.C. 
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GREY HAIR AND PROMOTION 


<< ——_—_—_—_— 


A Professional, Social and Business Secret Solved by 
Well-known Hair Specialist. 


ee /s—an—X——-—Ss— Ch 


WONDERFUL NEW DISCOVERY WHICH RESTORES GREY HAIR IN RECORD Ti 


100,000 “ASTOL” TEST OUTFITS FREE! 


ITH military keenness in the air, and 
with the vast changes that the War 
has brought in Commercial life, one 


hears on every side the word “ promotion, 


and to 


ord has special si 


those readers who are Grey-haired 


this w unihicance. 


Whilst. undoubtedly, in any walk of life 
brains will tell, nevertheless it is well known 
t] ly too often barred 

men and women 
ym securing 


ns that per 


ss were justly 
ef?’ h d 

“Sore Re 

hes vsthewondetr 

ful work that Mr. 


Kdwards,t he 
Inventor and Dis 
coverer ol * Har 


Hair-Drill,” 





LC 
has done for the 
N ition’s hair, and 
t 1 z his lates SuCcCeSS 
sired ; has been the 
a introduction of 
\ a marvel 
lous colourless liquid which actually restore 
the colour cells of the hair, and floods them 


again with their natural piginc nt. 


A FREE GIFT IF YOU ARE GREY 
Fill in and post 


(1) A free bottle of ‘ Astol,” the wonderful 
scientific discovery that literally forces the 





the form below, when you 


recerve 3 


natural colouring cells of the hair to nev 
healthy activity. 

(2) A packet of “Cremex” Shampoo Powder 
the wonderful Hair and Scalp cleanser. 


(3) A copy of the famous book, “Cu 
News for the Grey-Haired.” 


After you have once seen 


ct of © Astol” 


for yours 


you can obtain fur 


em ie we 


over at 2s pee: 


a bottle, 


*Cremex” Is. per 
box of 7 packet 
singl packets, 
1), or direct 


onremit- 
Id- 


wards’ “ Harlene” 


)~ st Irce 


tance, trom 





Co., 20-26 Lamb's 
Conduit Street, 
London, W.C 
Carriage extra on unt 
loreign orders. 
Cheques and P.O.’s should be cross 
gam POST THIS GIFT FORM 
To EDWARDS’ “ HARLENE” CO., 
20-26 Lamb's Conduit Street, London, W.6 
1 ' | | a Fre 
t I 
«i 
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Teach your Children 


the “ Kkovah” habit. Just a teaspoonful in 
water first thing on rising. It’s a delicious 
drink, and its health-giving saline properties 
free the blood from impurities and lay the 
foundation of a strong, healthy constitution- 
But see that it is 

















Avoid so-called health salts without name 
They iuspire misplaced contidence. 
“Kkovah” will never fail you 
r 
Of all crocers., etc. SEND FOR 
ote ’ SAMPLE 
iw Od, and 18. Uns TIN. 
Dp cone 
u/ SUTCLIFFE & BINGHAM, Ltd., po t free 
Cornbrook, ps is. Mens 
MANCHESTER. - , : 
ste @ 4 
MEMO. : Don't forect to put a tin in the next 
parcel you send to you y at the 


front, Ll keep him fit 











aie 


—_— 
Write for List of 
ELBARD Goons. 


ELBARD PATENTS Co. 
$) York Re 


LONDON, N 


For cleaning Silver. Electro Plate &c. 


Goddard's 
PlatePowder 


Sold everywhere 6! I 26 & 46. 
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= The Sign of Safety 





The Trade Mark of BOOTS The Chemists may well be likened to a ‘Sign of Safety,’ 
for it enables you to identify an article of absolute purity, just as the ‘Hall Mark’ tells 
you that an article is solid silver—it is a guarantee and a bond of goodwill which you, 
as a member of the public, hold—it is the security upon which you extend your patronage. 
Boots The Chemists Trade Mark on a medical or toilet preparation safeguards you against 
impurity and ensures efficiency. It points the Way to economy and satisfaction. It isa 
visible sign of the faith Boots The Chemists have in their own goods. 

Purity and economy go hand in hand wherever you see the Trade Mark of Boots The Chemists. 


You are safe in dealing with 





Chief London Branch: 182 REGENT STREET, W. 


—_ 555 BRANCHES IN 
Over 100 Branches in London Area. TOWN AND COUNTRY. Boots Pure Drug Co,, Ltd 


TTT Teen 


HUDATTVORTTRURATRARUTTUATOTROTVOTTTVAVOVATAT THT 
PUTT EEL PURUTIPRULELELEPELEEELOAELCeHLI Hdl 

























AT DINNER TIME 





What shall we have 
for sweets to-day? 
Why not make 
some lemon cheese 
tarts with 








The daily 
spread for | 
the || 
children’s | 
bread 





They're simply delicious and very Good for the children—good for the 
little trouble to make. The chil- grown-ups — and most economical. | 
dren just love them. Laitova is not | 


Get an 84d. jar from your 








only the most debcious of all food Pe ou'll i 
dainties, but it ‘s the most whole- Pino welene wand-OF } | 
some and nourishing in the house. | 
SUTCLIFFE & BINGHAM, LTD., Cornbrook, MANCHESTER. o| 


——$ $$$ — — ——<—<—<SSOT 








lety, 
tells 
you, 
nage 
ainst 
tisa 


mists 





UNADULTERATED 


WHOLEMEAL 


You cannot be quite certain 
that your bread is genuine 
WHOLEMEAL unless you see 
the Allinson band round 
every loaf. (Qn sale every- 
where.) That is your safe- 
guard and guarantee. 








tx MAKE YOUR OWN LEMONADE 


| A long, cool drink made instantly with 


‘GLASS LEMONI 


ae and plain or aerated 
4 } water. 


wy] man AS 
—— — = Watford 


cane Soutowe ume 








hd 
Are you Suffering ? 
_ £000 Reward 


woman who is afflicted 
my iints tt write to 


st ny money 
Simpl nd rname and address, We want 
rt , ws that we have dis 
re for Is ESTION, BILiIovs 
F ASTHMA. | NCHITIS, NERVES, KIDNEY 
TR gE Hy Diskask, Gour and RuHet 
v \ \ . iM 00 wom Not by what 
ver but by letters from 
time suffering people who have 
their own hor by means 
We int tosend you 
‘ gratetul sufferers wh 
red. Every letter 
the writer, and 
red) pounds u 
We want 
hat li very ‘ 
It will st you 
rw 1 1 «lis 
: - fa free sample t 
’ this paper and their 
Addres cnctoses Id. stamp t gt ete 
—_ : er to Mr. STEVENSON, MANAGER 
a CAL CARBON ( Proprictors of the 
. Remedies), NEWCASTLE CHAM 


ema ASGEL RoW, NOTTINGHAM 
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Hall’s Wine & 
Overstrain 


Wherever there is, or has 
been, any overtaxing o 
the bodv or mind, there 
is need for Hall’s Wine. 
Hall's Wine, by enriching the 
blood, feeding the nerves, and 
helping you to secure the utmost 
benefit from your food, clears 
away depression, makes you able 
to cope with your share of the 
problems and worries which face 
us all. 


GUARANTEED 


Buy at If, after taking half 
‘ feel no real benefit, return us the 

| bottle, and we refund outlay 
large size, » of Wine Merchants, ct 


Stephen Smith & Co,, Ltd., London 
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| STANWORTHS | 
Shun unbranded Stockings 


| ee 
Lf REG? and Socks—which carry no 


| UMBRELLAS | | Guarantee. 













“The Hostery Brand and its Value” 


Very many thousand pairs of Stockings 








—_— sees ) | and Socks _— = a market are 
| j } made from cheap, shoddy, adulterated 
| | j : ‘ ¢ Q@Q4UUIC atu 
(| UMBRELLA | mish waecx material. Avoid un-named Hosiery— 

La’ ; which is often made for sade, and not 











| before 
for wear and comfort. 


t raph 
and after 1 
j a mm Rtark oad Carb a 

SCCUTE « R'NLS ANG SOCRS Made ji m putt, 
guaranteed Australasian Wool, insist on 


LEAVES 





A complete wreck 


h *“*Defiance’”’ 
Silk Union, 


Send us your 
oldUmbrelia 











Qualit; 


~ + Stockings and Socks for 
Ree | Ladies, Children, and Men 
| | on Fores ea, SO Oe | which carry the brand and 





A post car support the reputation of the 
| Catalogue of L\\ | first British 









Hosiery House. 





STANWORTH & CO.. \ Marsaeeh - 
|Sesctscce ot Gh ag ae 

















EARN £5 TO £20 gnome yO La { 
required at e to lear Advertisi I t ¢ \ | 


posi Lj 
for i rat i i bas ! Worl ry 





HAVE YOU WEAK NERVES? »).- : fyennp ree 


} ’, 
THOMAS INCILGD 


HAVE YOU A DOG? 


Then by means of the “QUIK” DOG 
POWDERS . 





>< >< >< > OK OK DO OO 


west cont “ Medex" the new All- 
British Stockings & Socks. 

Breede “ 6d. & 1/-; post tree for 

7da.&11, FH PI EK & CO. Lti Spring ” 

Hill, BIRMINGHAM 











CHIVERS 


Garpelsoryy 


CLEANS CARPETS LIKE NEW 
AT ALL STORES 6° 


F,. Chivers & Co., Ltd. 9 Albany 








Sample 
sent 
on 
receipt 

of Jason Hosiery 
Penny Co., Leicester. 
Stamp. 




































Works, Bath. 
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iffy no 
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Quality 
s for 
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THE NEW TRIANGULAR 


O-CderMop 


With Adjustable Handy-Handle-Hinge. Price 5s. 2d. 


it Polishes. 


Cleans as 


Gets into the corners 
\ th in easy 2 lide does 





every 
work that hitherto 
pecial day. 


few minutes 


4 


] 
ssitated a 
FREE TRIAL 


2 d , 





| 
| 
OG — | 
pur turni ure 
ov I in c 
1 2 4/6 in. 
69 10/6 Hy, ng 

















“Involves the total abolition of | 
that terrible scale practising 
and five-finger exercising.” | 


. 
ve oa 
6% Sp. 
MK Ne BO 
a ee 
> 3¢ 
a gd a 
€-. 8 
9 ' 


5. MACDONALD SMITH, 19, B’oomsbury Sq., Lordon, W.C. 


“From Brain to Keyboard” 


Macdonald Smith's System of 
Pianoforte Playing. 
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THE VITAL POWER 


OF THE HUMAN BODY. 
IT CAN BE REGAINED. 


The { e t 1 the human-machine 
i red in t nerves T} nervous 
ene ' d, is only another name 
r electricity, If anv organ of your body 
i k and e, it meat that the 
lack pows rhis 
the affected part 
function It does 
no od to. take 
dru for such a 
condition as this 
You can only effect 
a cure by replacing 
the energy that has 
been lost. Drugs 
ire poison US 


electricity is life. 
saturate your 


nerves with a glow- 
current? mthe 
*Ajax” Body Bat 
tery for an hour 
icn d l . | l c 
weak organs. will 
pond to its in 
nee in the ime 


way as an electric 
motor starts whirl 
a oo! the 
power is tur lon 
IT} * Ajay i 

t 


erates a steady, un- 


c ecicectricity ind 

il ust the right 

\ | ) ind strengthens 
‘ resuith from a debili 

tated state it nery and vital organs Men 
debility, or any 

f tl ik will find that the 


‘Ajax } battery, together with electric 


t, will quickly put them 





I ; if cures, and uf 





THE BRITISH ELECTRIC INSTITUTE 


Dept. 52), 25 HOLBORN VIADUCT, LONDON, E.C. 




















 sanora: | 











Of Chemists 





impaired D 


The natural cure is special attention to diet, thereby allowing 


and invigorates 
dyspeptics, invalids and those with impaired digestion, 


the system, 
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igestion 


is 


the ideal 


the organs to recuperate. The “Allenburys’’ Diet nourishes 


and food for 
















MADE IN A MINUTE—ADD BOILING WATER ONLY. 








ALLEN & HANBURYS Ltd., Lombard Street, London. 


— 








Large Semple 
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“3 Dri-ped 


wear for two y 


Othe 


Every kind of boot or shoe in the world—{rom the 
heaviest trench boot to my lady's dainty slipper 
is improved in shape and co : 
wearing, waterproof, light and flexible 


Dt 


] 
sOkt 


] 


may tyou, | 

] 1’ March 6, 1944 
e nce (and have! 

to know his consut 
) through yet, but Is 

m. as the bottoms hav 
thfully, W. SELLEY. 


rsatilitv Is 


ed 


1/6 and 3/- x sent for 
: SSN 3 penny 
per Tis - stamps 
D.27. 
TMH TAT UPPITY MTT 
Hitihi | Hill HEGLALERLUEETAE TEEEEADATG GE PELE MUTT 


Sole Leather 
ears. 


— William Selley's 


eal 


y,an 


Lane 


defied 
testimony. 


jeather can give. 

i pair of boots 
an object-lesson 
further 


Manchester. 


ch 7, 1916 


miort by the doubie- = 

“Dri ped.” = 

Leather always bea's = 

nd Trade Mark = 

h = 

TK = 

* €DRIPED> = 
‘s hag 

t oz 

MA te 


TEIN LPeCHTNATTTITHEET A r 





Witte 


NALIVAALVADRALLALLLORLRLULLUEROLLIOLLON ELTON TTT TR TTOR ROTI NTT 
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Kidne 


Arthui 














he elief and cure in 
the y ‘ 
I l It | 
I I 
| I ha 
Semple : oe 
| for ! ud t » home from 
nny | Id ha 
mps uM ul l 
dad me, and 
felt thor 
trie 1. | 


pee 
—$— ——— I n {ror 


lleys = salt Cena a 
ny. = I ed uins why D 





D r. 
i. 
| SEND FOR A 


| FREE BOX. 
’ 
| a 


or. « 


tem 





| 
Read, Mach 


, a ee 


meal | 


-- plet oy . ; I 1 in vanyf 


eli 


ut 


Rea 





suffered tortures [1 
Dr. 


( 


H ; the plain, straightforward 
Street, 


OM kidney 


- 
Tablets 


if 


Nervous Breakdown 
Nerve Paralysis 
Spinal Paralysis 
Infantile Paralysis 


Victims 


d This! 


Striking Testimony to Dr. Cassell's Tablets. 


tatement ol 
Cardiff, a 
trouble 


IR ith, 





Casse il’s [abl 
tot iy t 
¢ VOI le 
| } 
1 Das a 1 ther 
of this before 
s Th 








yut ill etl ‘ 
i to breathe {| a : : 
r ceas I : 
‘ i l ul I the : 
it ) tir | NS is i 
t Dr. Cassel I } Mr. Bia Cardiff. 
up — ee i. ol 
l 
yn \\ 
al ave 1 ( he complaint s nce.” 
| ey eed ik. and Dr. Cassell’s are 
Ine rves, the 1 every nerve in the body, and 
é the vast ma 


ority of 
i your suffer: Is at 


TV 


his way. 


Ss 





asse 





ismodic, 


tional 


\ t \ i ve, ANU-S} 
Nerve and Func 
rn home remedy 


{or :— 


Neurasthenia Indigestion Palpitation 
Sleeplessness Stomach Disorder Loss of Flesh 
Anaemia Mal-nutrition Nervous Debility 
Kidney Disease Wasting Diseases Brain Fag 

Ml Critical 1’ t Lute 


1/-, W3 3 3- 
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Why go on 
your hands | a 
and knees 
to polish 
your floors ? 


RONUK Sy 


HOME POLISHER. = | a,j "| oo 





ee 


Hard- as-nails 
| veal Scotch Brogues 


Generations 
of Scotch 
craftsmen have 
evolved _ thes 
hard - as - nails 
Norwell Brogues 


—up in Per 











required of foot 


| wear, and put 





if the D es 
Make your Cleaning EASY and RAPID by usin co me 
th ple I new time and labour r with Ronul The “Hoylake”"’ Tassel were to Worl 
= py 8 Pol s ; creme y imple i iY truct n Brogue nm on h 
no ilmost « n Of grocer r 





mong nd st rice 5/6 complete Intere 
Booklet, “THERE'S THE RUB free ft 


—}_ Jol —] Joy) 





| 
| 
Ronuk, Ltd., Dept. No. 22, Portslade, Brighton. | 








Norwell 


oe copay _ | ‘Perth Brogues 








Are soldored, thanks 
To friend Fiuxite. 


























difheult soldering work, The Two-Buckle 
| ** Crampian”™ 
Brogue 
| et r 
D. NORWELL & SOK, 
b Perth, —— 
a 2 ee ee > grade it ai 
In the Army, int | It | 
it ois re { | 
With 
Of all Ir ngers, in t 7d., 1/2, 24 
The “FLUXITE” SOLDERING SET | 
contair i | i ice solderin lron, a 
Pocket Bl iat p, Pluxite el 
Sample Set t paid United Kingdom, 5&6 | 
Auto-Controller Co., 226 Vienna Road, Bermondsey, England. 
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Pee AAT | 





—_— 


ails | 
gues | 


“Beautifully Cool and Sweet Smoking.” 


PLAYER'S 


NAVY CUT 
TOBACCO 


Packed in varying degrees of strength 


Seen” a. i,” i Hh, BME” 9 


SZ 


to suit every class of smoker. 


Player's Gold Leaf Navy Cut - | aa. 
Player's Medium Navy Cut - - ; 
Player’s “Tawny” Navy Cut - 

Player's “White Label” Navy Cut @” 


EE UE ce EE. ly Ee 


We 4 


Is 
1€S Also PLAYER'S NAVY CUT DE LUXE a development 


ef Player's Navy Cut, packed in 2-0z. and 4-0z, 
airtight tins at 1/6 and 3- respectively. 


YELL & SON 
Scotlan’ For wounded British Soldiers and 
Sailors in Military Hospitals at 
home, and for the Front at 


DUTY FREE RATES 





Terms on application to: 


4 JOHN PLAYER & SONS, 
Nottingham. 





a 


? Pee ™ 
ee Wma eee 


Oe ee ee ee 
Ae Ne aN EN 7A eo a Oe ee Ts. TF 











t 
riala 
nd 


ei) MATERNITY , 
» NURSING Somest, 


New Pat'n Box i & Cat I gues 
for Mother and Baby sent tree 
Monen returned if not d 














MAKE HOME -DRESSMAKIN EASY 


Why t ur mer ¢ oatuine and 
gay y Th if Aa illustrate i eto 
, your exa ze, pa i and ver { t 
al pa i x for 266. | 

trat ‘ “ i era le 
mea e 
CLARK'S DI ES8 STAND COMPANY, 
tenham Street 


BE + me wa Court Road, 
LONDON. W. 
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(D-fourier Sauisettes 


The New Skinless De Fourier Sausages, 
6 A oa Neat which Everyone Eats, 
; ly killed pork, chicken, and Jen 
' ‘d just like the celebrated De Fourie 
vith the ae 


Another delicious Sanset 
n 


om i 
e Sausage 
Ape - 


a -— 


machinery without handling 
and carefull Bape, pode 
boxed from wt ond guna 
they appeal to MOst par: 
ticular people 


Ask your ade for De 

Fourier Sausettes, packed 

in boxes of eight, 1)- per 
x. 






















Or write for 1 
post free from 
The CUNNINGHAM &DE 
FOURIER CO,, Glencairn 
Works, West India Dock 
Road, London, 

For Sausage lovers: The 


new DeF rae 
1/2 per | 


The eins and De 
Fourier Pastes and Calaction 
in glass and tins are w 
sarpassed. 


3 sample bor 











DON'T LOOK OLD! 


But restore your grey 

and faded hairs to 

their natural colour 
with 


LOCKYER’S 


; \Sulphur HAIR 
(°) JRESTORER 















SULPHOLINE 





Vi 
SU piprle ! ! i lot 


Eruptions Psoriasis Eczema Blotches 
Pimples Roughness Scurf Spots 
Redness Rashes Acne Rosea 

Ri ‘ s Sp mrs 


Af ! | <1 i 
va 




















SELL 


the articles 
further use. 


BUY 


what you want through the journal that 
has been established for 48 years for 
the purpose of putting the private buyet 
in ia with the private seller. 


EXCHANGE 


have for something 


for which you have no 


something you 


you want. 


THE BAZAAR, "EXCHANGE & MART 
exceptional facilities to the —_ — 
1, or exchange jverth 


shes to buy, sell 
we rds 
erted at 1d. for three 





otler 
wh 


me ire 


4 





Id. 
Published T ene my 24., - Saturday 
a $ 
an be had post free from the 


m men coy ca , Idings, 
Winds louse, Bream's Build 














| 






































ieniea 
ne p Rete, 


paler for De 
ettes, pecked 
eight, 1)- per 


1GHAM & DE 
D., Glencairs ‘ 
t India Dock 
on. 

le lovers: The 
rier Sausages 


gham and Dt 
s and Calaotion 
4 tins are w 


= 


iu have n 


journal thal 
18 years [0 
private Duyel 


I} 
seliel. 


r something 





- & MART 











= STRONG AND HAPPY 


“De 


Phi: is the w iy they fi ho were once 
ill and weak, who were alw ers mbling, and 
who nevel ki ew what it w t peacctul slee 

a cv are now tree from palit e retre hi d and 
full of energy—are light-hearted and self-confident. 

HERE Is THE SECRET. 
l:lectricitv—thz lll. JT d force is the only natural 
restorative, the pss certal I rt ring a icnts ola 
nervo ind debilitating \ll who suffer in this 
wa id | no time ( the clair of the 
Pulvert er Llecti Belt ! the body with nerve- 
lite rms the blood, and rest both physical and 

cnel \- 
DO NOT DELAY! 

Cut { to-day. It 
I mean tl oral ce. 

~ ELECTROLOCICAL INSTITUTE (J. L. Pulvermacher & Co., Ltd.), 
17 Vulcan House, 56 Ludgate Hill, London, E.C. 
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HAY FEVER & SUMMER CATARRH 


= ANTHOXANTHUM =— : 





. DON’ T DELAY. 
MARK MEREDITH (Room 1), 67 Dale St., Liverpool. 


SEND To- DAY. 
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end Nine Stamps To-Day to 
NEWBALL & MASON, 


NOTTINGHAM 


Mason’s Extract of Herbs 
EIGHT GALLONS 


(OOD! IT’S MASON’S 
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Duro Dye on the selvedge of washing dress and shirting 
fabrics is a prarenten of absolute fadelessness of colour. 


FADELESS 
| | FABRICS 
—_ a include 
DURO Fentician, DURO Piques, 
DURO Zephyrs, DURO NURSE, &c. 


—all sold with a guarantee that any garment will be replaced 
if the colour fades, no matter what the cause. 
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Ladies’ and Children’s Made-up Garments, as also Gentlemen's 
Oxford, Zephyr, and Fancy Shirts, may be had with the 
Duro tab or label. 

Ask your Draper, or write for patterns and for retailer's name, to 


Room 33, The British Textile Syndicate, Waterloo Buildings, 
Piccadilly, Manchester. 
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It isn’t pos- 
sible to illustrate 
the real leather-like 
appearance of REXINE 







Wiki 


matter of Tact 
cs eeicia the one from the ther, 


Rexi ne 


a longer: doesn’ 









is much su 








Ask your crack or peel, pea it is absolutely impervious 
furniture dealer to yvrease, stains, or water It is the finest 
to show you material thereisfor upholstering furniture, and th 
samples or write most economical —it costs only one quarter the 
to price of leather 









REXINE Ltd., Rexine Works, HYDE, or. Manchester. 
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For Our Brave Soldiers & Sailors 


CHURCH ARMY 
RECREATION HUTS 


TENTS AND CLUBS: 


Under Fire in Flanders; also in France, Malta, 
Egypt, Salonica, East Africa, Mesopotamia, 
India, and the United Kingdom. 








Will YOU supply one Hut (£300), 
or one Portable Section (£20), 
or Tent (£150)? 


Equipment, £100 per Hut. Wecek’s 
Working, £5 Abroad, £2 at Home, 


MANY MORE HUTS, etc., 
are URGENTLY NEEDED. 
PRAY HELP US TO SUPPLY THE NEED. 





Our Family of 
over 400 Children 


depends day by day upon the volun- 
tary contributions of the charitable. 
For 158 years the Orphan Working 
School and Alexandra Orphanage, 


Haverstock Hill, London, N.W., 


has been engaged in training desti- 








tute fatherless children to become 
useful, self-supporting men and 
women. Amongst the children now 
in the Home are several whose fathers 
have fallen in the war. The Charity 
Will you 
help by sending a contribution to-day 
to the Secretary, Alexander Grant, 


73 Cheapside, London, E.C. 


is in sore need of funds. 











THE QUEEN'S HOSPITAL 
FOR CHILDREN, 


Hackney Road, 
thnal 
Green t e 
. E eo 
> ' ‘ x 
% ot o* Inquiry 
cab 


o 


Economically System 


Administered. in force for 
prevention of 
«f % b 
. abus 
mS » y , ” abuse. 


° PLEASE 4) 
HELP. 4, 


T. Glenton-Kerr, 


v 











SHAFTESBURY SOCIETY & R.S.U. | 


First President (1844 1885), LORD SHAFTESBURY 
‘*A great Cheer-up Society for London children, 


an up-to-date live Society, not a mere machine."’ 


SUPPLIES CLOTHES BOOTS and GOOD CHEER 


PROVIDES Sur I ent 1 Cart 
( t ry H i for 


MAINTAINS 


SIR JOHN KIRK, J.P., 32 John St.. Bedford Row, London, W.C. 
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[he League of Young British Citizens. 


MOTTO: 


“ . . 
For God and our Empire: By Love serving one another.” 


I I wish to be enrolled as a member of the L.Y.B.C. 1 will do aff 
a) - . ° ° 
Possibly can to be true to its ideals and to carry out its object. 


and date of ! 
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d ht to the housewife, combining 
cn Bg er HD and strength. 
Highest grade cotton peep. used, and the special care taken 
in spinning and weaving ensures double durability. 











The eis may be plain hemmed, or hemstitched 
in ¢ e hand-diawn threadwork—three designs 
to cl se from. I} etings are obtainable in 
plain and twill weaves, in both fine and heavy 


cloths, including double warps 


Apply to 3 r, or to the | tors, 
THE HOLLINS MILL CO., Ltd., Spinners and 
Manufacturers, Dept. Q.. 5 Portland Street, 
anchester. who are also the 
rieto1 of Sunresista, 
and Sealfleece, 
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MOTHER 


SEIGEL’S SYR 


More suffering afilicts men and women If y ire feeling out of sorts and lack the 
through Indigestion and the faulty action vigour and vitality you once possessed, it 
of the stomach, liver, and bowels than from may be that Indigestion is robbing you of 
any other cause, ‘The body loses energy the nourishment you should derive from 
and tone when the food the food you eat. Let 
we take does not nourish TH E IDEAL TONIC Mother Seigel’s Syrup 
us fully, owing to bad help you to get well. by 
digestion, The gg FOR its gentle but certain toni 
declines, and there i action 1b } uts the stomach, 
often pain before or tor STOMACH and LIVER liver and bowels in a 
eating. Disagreeable flatu- state of healthy activity ; 
lence and water-brash, prostrating headaches, | and those who take it de rive, as a result 
biliousness, costiveness of the bowels, and of digesting their food perfectly, tre h 
palpitation of the heart are among ‘other stores of strength and vitality. ‘Try the 
afllictions which are likely to follow. Syrup for yourself to-day! 


IS EXCELLENT 


For INDIGESTION 


The 2/9 size contains THREE TIMES AS MUCH as the 1/3 bottle. 
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Home Magic— 
Drummer Dyes 


'* will 
all 


renew 
those faded 
shabby articles 
of clothing and 
household dra- 
pery — avoiding 





the nece ssity 
for buying new 
curtains, loose 
covers, blouses 


etc. 








There's any amount 
ot wear in the old 


it’s only the colour 











that’s shabby. 
ic] 
> Just try 
2 
ae Drummer 
Ld n all those habby 
rticles around the 
house and in. the 
s wardrobe you'll 
] obtain the same 
f wear again anda 
Knitted Coat rightening of 
s Bl wd - 
{| parses 
4 tD e 
a ieee _— 
Hosiery ‘ ‘? 
Frocks t 
Overalls = 
Underskirt ) 
afores 
= oys’ Jers 
* oys’ Suits’ 
} Ribbons 
Hats, etc, 
| Als 
Wi indow Cy te 
| Table Cigartains 
* 
W 
| | "M. EDGE & SONS, Sole Makers, 
a BOLTON, LANCS. 
tH 
ec] MMM mm 











Adds. Distinction 
to every Diente 


[ 





Delicious with Hot 
and Cold Meats, 
Game or Fish. The 
exquisite blending 
of fresh Fruits, 
choice Vegetables, 
and rare Spices 
converts the plain- 
est fare into a 
most appetising 
meal. ae * 
SOLD EVERYWHERE nnn 
IN TWO SIZES AT 
POPULAR PRICES. 
THnnd Roctaie es 
“PAN YAN" also makes the 


daintiest Sandwiches and is 
splendid with Bread and Cheese. 








noe A wees OTHER PEOPLE'S LIRBK 
ill always get your OWN clothes back 
from the wash if marked with 


JOHN BOND'S 
“CRYSTAL PALACE” 
MARKING INK 


Can be used with or without heat 


9 


(whichever kind is preferred) 














FRR De HARBUTT’S 


t a Plasticine 


For MODELLING. 


ANY TIME. 
ANY SEASON. 
ANYWHERE. 








1/4 2/5 5/7 


a) 





HARBUTT'S, LTD., 
27 Bathampton, Bath. 
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~ By oe 
“From the same ‘ 
tin of Benger’s Food you a" inass 
can maintain a healthy man 
or feed a baby.” 


prepared with fresh new milk, is replete with those 
food elements most necessary to sustain life in full 
vigour. In addition, Benger’s Food contains the 
natural digestive principles which act upon these Food 
elements, and enable them to be assimilated with ease 
by persons in all conditions of health and of all ages. 


During illness, convalescence, and whenever light food and 
special nourishment is required, Benger s has proved itself in 
many respects to be the most valuable food known to Science. 

Benser's food is sold in tins by Chemists, etc., everywhere. 
Those who have the care of an invalid wi!! find a variet 
of safe liet chanzes in the Booklet, 
and How to Use It.” for Iniants, Invalids, a the 
Azed, post free on application to 


BENGERS FOOD LTD., OTTER WORKS, MANCHESTEI 
tices: NEW YORK (1 A.) 92, William St. SYDNEY { V.) 447, Pitt 
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Do not ask for Flannel—ask for 





— Viyella 


any garment, in fact, where it is de strable to use 





a first-cl 





a 


“rade Math). 


d 

Under 1 it to be ideal for making up Shirts, Pyjamas, Blouses, Nightdre sses or Children’s 
Underclothine 

ass washing material. 
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“THE QUIVER” CHARITIES 


By THE 
THE Quiver is not merely a monthly 
magazine—it is an institution and a tradi- 
tion. And the Quiver tradition is one of 
helpfulness wherever there is need, wherever 
suffering 


money and service can alleviate g 


and do good. Th 
difficult for some of us—yet I am glad to 


e times are difficult—very 


say that every month I get a batch of letters 


from some of my old readers enclosing 
contributions for the charitable institutions 
for which appeals have been made from 


time to time in THE QUIVER. 

I know that in many cases, in response to 
Or IVER appeals, money is sent direct to the 
institution concerned, or forwarded through 
the local auniliaries of the societies. I want 
to remind readers that I am always pleased 
to receive and send on moneys which they 
may feel called upon to give. The need of 


EDITOR 


(R.S.U.), the 

Homes _ for 
at tae 8 . ee . 1 : 

Hospital for Children, are feeling the w 


City 


London 


Incurables, 


Mission, the 


and the Queen's 


pinch cruelly. Cannot some more of my 
readers send a small sum to help thes¢ in 


their time of need? 
Then there is the 


the War. 


an ¢ 


work associated with 
Deo you realise, lor instan ce, what 


we owe to the Y.M.C.A 


. , 
looking after the 
> 


normous debt 


soldiers in thei spare 


lor 
time and so making our forces “ the best con- 
ducted army known to 


immensely costly ser 


history”? It is an 
vice, with rts huts and 
Have 
yn stav-at-home—done your 


Send 


pe i. 1 and facilities. 





tents, s 
mother’s s < 
bit for Y.M.C.A.? 


the me a cheque 


] ] f 


or a postal order, and see if we cannot con- 
tinue the Quiver tradition of helpfulness. 
Remittances should be made payable to 


*Casse ll w [o.. | in ite d, and directs | 
} Editor, Tur Quiver, La Belle Sau 



















some of our institutions is particularly The 
pressing at this time. Such old friends as London, E.C. Funds will be acknowleds: 
Dr. Barnardo’s, the Shaftesbury Society in these pages. 
Your friends in ahundred troubles 
os” ee smears - a 
©, 4,‘ . : | 
ye q 
re reer a S Fes | 
CHE EVERY-DAY NEED 
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Trade 
Mark 
Registered 
Preparations 
Yellow. Perfumed ete. | 
16 
| 1- 
3d., 6d., 10d , Pomene. 





White. 











I 6d., 10d., 1/6 ; 
| , 100d. \ 
+ 
a 1/- / . f =, 
; rte f det. ” Pratava Vaseline® 
ADVICE. For your ¢ a safety nd t tactic alw ny | - 
| queens n tupon Chesebr h Ce “ riginal bott | 











CHESEBROUCH MANUFACTURING CO. (Cons’d 


, 42, Holborn Viaduct, LONDON 
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LUX 


c 
[WONT | 
SHRINK | 
WOOLLENS | 
\ te 
y i Nib 
< + “3 : A ; 
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~tls 
—_ DON’T HESITATE TO GIVE YOUR FANCY- 
WORK INTO THE CARE 
| )AINTY fabrics are dear fabrics—dear for 
the pocket and dear to the heart. 
ed loves to take care of them in the wash, where 
* it preserves to them all their original beauty 
beauty of snowy whiteness—beauty of unim- 
‘. | paired delicacy of workmanship and texture. 
| LUX is a unique washing preparation made in the form of flakes 
| Or wafers, which specializes in the washing of blankets, flannels, 
ae) | woolle ns, dainty and loosely woven fabrics. Lux givesa lather, rich 
A and creamlike, in which dainty hands and dainty fabrics need never 
a learimmersion. Itcoaxes rather than forcesthe dirt from the clothes. 





IN 4d. 3d., 2d. & Id. PACKETS 


EVERYWHERE, 


The mame Lever on Soap is a Guarantee of Purity and Excellence. 


Z| — 


LEVER BROTHERS LIMITED, PORT SUNLIGHT. 


Lx 104—88 
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Iron Building Works, 


W. HARBROW, S. esc 3 STATION, S.E. 


Telephone—Hop 746 & 747, 


Telegrams—“ Economical, London,” 


Design 1033. 








BUNGALOW, containing Draw- 
ing-room, Dining-room, Three Bed 
rooms, and ial Offices. Constructed 
of timber framework, roofing red 
diagonal asbestos tiles, walls ‘‘ Rough 

Cast” plastering 

Price £310, including f lations, 

Cc c Anu gS. 
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110 PAGE CATALOGUE of Churc ci Queen inten Halls 








SPECIAL EXPORT CATALOGUE. 





Design 1054. 
PAVILION, containing 


freshment and Dining-rooms, Two 


i erected on 



























Club, Re- 


and Front 








Bungalows, Cottages, Billiard Rooms, Stables 
Hospitals, Sanatoria, Stores, Club Rooms, Farm Buildings, Sheds, Gymnasiums, 
Garages, Skating Rinks, and Electric Theatres, &c., POST FREE on mentioning 
THE LARGEST ACTUAL MANUFACTURER IN THE TRADE. 


Aeroplane and Motor 
this Publication 











Used in 
the 
Russian 
Imperial 
Nursery Fi 
90 Years’ Reputation ood 
Dr. —. L.R.C.P., L.R.C S. Ed, L.F.I Glas., etc. (Leeds, writes :—‘' Your N e's Food i 


cow 7 “ r alone.”"—10fA . 


Mrs.Boulton, of 17; N kSt., 1 es Ave , Liverpool,write tha rorg: “Our 





To induce every Mother to try Neave’s Food for her 
own Baby. we will send a samoie tin free, if 14d. stamps 
are enclosed for postage. We will aiso send free a useful 
Booklet, *‘Hints About Baby.’ Every Mother ought to 
have this Booklet, and if a sample is not required the 
Booklet alone will be sent free and post free On re- 
ceipt of a post card mentioning ' The Quiver.” 


JOSIAH R. NEAVE & CO., & > ___. 
FOR DINGBRIDGE. 


Re sure to mention “ The Quiver. 
—_—— 























THE ONLY SATISFACTORY ALTERNATIVE 
TO BREAST MILK FOR YOUR BABY IS 









Eva Norah Boulton. 


In Tins 
and 4d. 
Packets 


A NEAVE’S FOOD 
PRIZE BABY. 
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On the Grand Canal, Venice, Photo : P 
(See ‘‘ The Komance of Italy.”) Alinari, Florence 
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COMES 


By 
FREDERICK 
t is from the pen of an exceedingly well-in 


Mr. lrederick Palmer,” says ex-President Roosevelt, “has 
ultowether exceptior il 


PALMER 


formed war corre- 


ny other living American writer. To 
n he has added altogether exceptional power of observation 


he has observed 


r ever 
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manceuvring or the laying of mines across 
the path of the British fleet, have succeeded 
in bringing all its gun power to bear against 
only one portion of the British fleet at one 
time. 

This chance has passed. If the German 
fleet comes out now, it must face odds of 
five to three. While it remains at Kiel, it 
is still a “‘ fleet in being ’’—that is, a fast, if 
inferior, fleet that must be reckoned with. 
Before they have peace, the British public 
want that navy destroyed. Its existence 
seems to them to make anything like a 
permanent peace impossible and will require 
the continuance of the competition in naval 
armaments between the two governments. 
The rat in the hole must still be watched by 
the cat, but a dead rat outside its hole 
leaves the cat to bask in the sun. 

I have asked the question: ‘ After the 
war—what ?” of men in all walks of life. 
I have asked it of financiers and soldiers ; 
Conservatives, Liberals, and Socialists; of 
educators, journalists, and manufacturers. 
Always I found their minds already puzzling 
over it. Those in the most responsible 
positions were least inclined to offer any 
opinion. They were staring at a curtain 
which would rise over a new era. 


Four Million Vacant Places 

Four or five million vacant places of able- 
bodied men in the homes of Europe! 
European society has been purified by the 
war. The acid has burned away _ bad 
tissue, waste, luxury, effeminacy ; Europe 
is down to brawn and brain, as we say. 

Women do not stop to consider whether 
their nails are nicely manicured or not, or 
men whether their shoes are blacked or not. 
Hundreds of thousands of women who never 
before did a stroke of manual labour have 
learned to nurse and to sew—indeed, they 
have learned how to work, and to work with 
their hands. How many of us know that 
the Civil War first introduced woman as 
clerks in offices and largely as school teachers 
in America ? 

“A woman has taken my place,” said a 
schoolmaster who was a private in the new 
army. 

“A woman is at my desk in our office,’ 
said a clerk who was in the same battalion. 

Women act as ticket collectors at the rail- 
way stations in England and as omnibus 
conductors in Paris. Have they come to 


, 
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stay ? English railway officials say they 
are quite as good as the men, if not better. 

When I returned to New York and took 
my first ride on an elevated train and saw 
an able-bodied man as a ticket collector, 
I thought, “ Why, a sixteen year-old girl 
could do that.’’ This never occurs to the 
average New Yorker, but it would in a case 
of war, when we organised a ticket collectors’ 
regiment to defend the Atlantic or the 
Pacitic Coast or the Panama Canal. 

I know many English gentlewomen who 
have sent their gardeners to the front, while 
they themselves are using the spade and the 
rake for the first time in their lives. Some 
of them frankly enjoy it. They say it gives 
one just as good an appetite as olf, I know 
of a woman who dismissed her nurse, as a 
matter of economy, and looked after her own 
child. ‘ I never knew how simple a nurse’s 


duties were ! 


It’s very easy,” she said, 
Not all Waste 

Destructive, wicked, and murderous as 
this war is, it has been also educational. It 
has burned lessons into the brain which were 
unassimilated in peace. It has already 
resulted in reforms which tens of thousands 
of writers and settlement workers could 
never have accomplished. Millions of Euro- 
peans have learned at how much less ex- 
pense one can live if one chooses, The 
money cost of the struggle, then, 1s not 
entirely waste, because it does represent a 
considerable percentage of economy on the 
part of everybody. 

lake my own experience. I did not 
realise how limited was my wardrobe until 
I reached New York, where everybody was 
Fhen Il said: “ It is time 
for me to have some more clothes; every- 


spending money 


body seems to be buying clothes or some- 
thing else 

When the men clerks and the ticket col- 
lectors come back from the war, will the 
women want to give up their places ? Will 
their employers want them to if they are 
efficient 2. And if not, what then? Will 
the loss of three or four million men actually 
curtail the productive power of Europe? — 

Is it likely that the increased number ol 
women employed, and perhaps closer ap- 
plication and better organisation, may make 
up for their loss ? 

I-urope will be poor, She will have enor- 
mous debts to pay. Taxation will fall 





WHEN 


PEACE 


COMES 


and left it only its energy and skill and un- 
equalled adaptability, would not be broke 
long. We should all work harder, that’s all. 
We should cut out the Saturday afternoon 
holidays, go to the office a little earlier in 
the morning, stay a little later at night, and 
play less bridge and baseball. 

For ten years before this war the United 
States was computed to be losing £70,000,000 
a year on trade balance to Europe. We did 
not give much attention to that on this side, 
but did yours. We paying 
Europe for practically all our carrying trade 
and 


you on were 


to Americans 


sending Immense sums 
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1es : 


living there, to tourists, and to the recipients 
We have 


of remittances from immigrants, 


the resources; we have the gold in our 
mines, and we ought to control the finances 


of the world, but as a matter of fact we do 


not. So far as the trade balance is con- 
cerned, every dollar a tourist spends in 
Europe means a bushel of wheat that we 
have to export, 

Every man who has any money in the 
savings bank, who owns stocks or bonds, 
or in any way is drawing interest on his 
savings, and every man who works for a 


living, is concerned about the effect of peace 
on him, Once commerce is resumed among 
the belligerent nations, will interest rates go 


up or down? After the war, will you buy, 








at a price that will make them yield 6 per 
cent., bonds that are now yielding 5 per 
cent. ? Or will they rise until they yield 
only 3 percent. ? What will be the effect of 
those enormous European loans on private 
loans which form the oil that greases all 
business ? The man who borrows capital at 
5 per cent. and is making it earn 8 per cent. 
for him is gaining a profit. If he can get 
it at 3 per cent., he is earning still more if 
business is good and he still can make 8 per 
cent., but less if business is bad and he can 
make only 4 per cent. Most students of 
finance whom I have talked with think that 
interest rates will be low. 


Will there be a Boom ? 

Will Europe have a boom after peace ? 
That depends upon the kind of peace. Will 
our boom in America wane or wax stronger ? 
If it be a peace which promises to endure for 
half a century—which means some disarma- 
ment and that the European war cloud has 
been laid— it will be the beginning of a greater 
era of prosperity for all the nations than they 
have ever known, If there be a peace with 
the promise that war may begin again at 
any minute, there may be fearful depression. 

The men in the trenches are going to have 
something to say about policies. There are 
from twelve to fifteen millions of them who 
have seen their comrades killed and who 
have endured drudgery and risks without 
parallel. They have time for thinking in the 
trenches, and, make no mistake, they use it. 
For not only have the armies been the largest 
ever engaged, but the average soldier has 
been of far higher intelligence than in any 
other war. Practically every able-bodied 
man in an era of popular education has been 
fighting. He knows that his duty is to go 
on with the sacrifice till he is killed, his 
country wins, or the war ceases, on the word 
of his ruler or for other reasons, 

On the day that peace is signed and the 
censorship ends his thoughts may take form 
in action. And what is to be the effect of 
all this trench life What influence will it 
have in peace? It has resulted in a sin- 
gular fellowship. Every class of man has 
been submitted to the same kind of ordeal. 
Greed, selfishness, and ambition are sub- 
merged in a common cause. Nothing counts 


but courage and service against the enemy. 
The bullet and the shell which knew no 
favourites and the omnipresence of Death 
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Qo 


have lifted men out of the rut of individual- 
ism, and set them above the petty individual 
annoyances and jealousies which influence 
action when work of community interest is 
attempted in civil life. They have learned 
discipline, definiteness, and the value of 
holding together. 

The same is true back in London and 
Paris. If nations have never before been 
so murderous in their dealing with one 
another, it is also true that the people in 
the nations have never been so kind to 
one another. Never has class _ prejudice 
been so little in evidence in England—with 
the exception of the universal feeling against 
the slackers and trade unions for not having 
done their part. After the war the man who 
has not fought will certainly be marked. 
Talk with a Tory of the old school, or talk 
with a Radical of the new in England, and 
they agree upon the importance of reforms. 

From Switzerland to the North Sea there 
is a band from five to ten miles wide of shell- 
wrecked villages and towns. ‘They represent 
so much capital, so much energy expressed 
in bricks and stones, and must be rebuilt 
if people again are to live in them. 

Yet the proportion of the whole of France 
which has been destroyed is small. Perhaps 
it represents less to France than did the 
San Francisco earthquake and fire to the 
State of California. ‘This was barely ten 
years ago, and San Francisco has com- 
pletely recovered. California is.a new, rich 
country, and France is old. But Frances 
thickly settled and her people very thnity 
and industriou 


Will the Soldiers Go Back? 

In Germany the employer must keep his 
place open for the soldier who is at the front 
—this is the Jaw; it is not so in France, I 
believe, and certainly not in England or in 
America. 

In England, the question is a ked if a 
large proportion of the men will not be 
spoiled for civil life by soldiering. Many 
employers at the beginning of the war 
thought that. They had South Africa in 
mind. But no other war is a critenon 
for this. South Africa comparatively was 
a sporting proposition, The chance of 
being killed was about enough to add zest 
to life for an adventurous spirit, which 
was the call to war in the old days— 
when a man wanted to know what it Was 








WHEN PEACE COMES 


be under fire; when he wanted regiments and took what came their way in 


and great experience. It dis death and hardship with their attractive 

m among his fellows. But philosophy and fatalism—even they think 

individual distinction when that their efforts are not alone for England 

vbody has been to war. Consequently to-day, but for the England of to-morrow. 

f there are no heroes in this war, in one sense ; They expect to be killed, and the very ex- 
rsal heroism. pectation has produced in their minds some- 

| Where in swashbuckling days the soldier’s thing akin to the illusion of the Japanese 
of “ getting drunk six days a soldier who thinks that if he dies in- battle 

i¢ like the devil on Sun- his spirit will return to hover over his 

is conducted in shifts in and native village, where he will hear his mother 

trenches. It does not do to get and father speak in pride and the villagers 

you want to be killed. Tem congratulate them because their son had 


the rule. Probably the admirals fallen for his country. But with the French 
Nelson’s day who had their and the British the thought is a little finer 
sailors their grog, would be because less mystic. What they say is: 


, t the admirals and captains and ‘“ We don’t want the next generation to 
the British fleet to-day. These have this job to do over again; we must 

| ptains may raise their finish it ourselves.”’ 
r guest is aboard, but the guest It indicates a consciousness of the com 
drinking. munity interest and an objective nobility of 
mind which must have their influence after 

Sweets Instead of Rum he wat 

ry hands in England who used For the very reason that there has never 


many beers at the public-houses been a war like this before, we cannot 
r they were in the army a better fathom what its results will be in peace. 
nt in fresh air and exercise. Last But most of the soldiers I have talked with, 
I sh served out to men in the when they speak of peace, visualise it simply 
of rum of about two as home and family and daily work. They 


but half the men asked appreciate the value of peace as no one else 
tes or sweets, which are can. Occasionally you hear a man say that 
\ vho saw the French he ts going to emigrate to America, where 
two months of the cam- — there will be no war, but very rarely among 
to-day cannot resist the the English and never among the French. 
ire better physically kor a Frenchman is always a Frenchman, 
f uned a certain herot and France is always France to him. These 
have its influence in men have fought so hard for England and 
St enough, most of the for France that their tendency will be to 
trenches will return home remain in the lands for which they have 
I tter men for their experience Their risked their live { they can find work there, 
| Is have been improved Phe If big immigration comes, it will more likely 
nt in this war which IL have come from Germany 
wal wa glorification of 
The professional soldier's The New Germany 
| umost ceased to exist The German soldier who has been a 
D r who knows war best finds it conscript, who has known what it was to be 
If you want to find a real beaten by his officers for little breaches of 
to the trenches discipline, 1s most likely to try to seek 


the slightest way inconsistent escape from a social order which has treated 
» + + ; } 1 


n the last six months I him harshly Not in England but in Ger- 





\ rd a British or French soldier many shall we see the great Social Revolu- 
: that he would give up the war tion. Englishmen are very fond of talking 
Never have I heard men about a revolution in England after the war. 

; heir duty to posterity ; Whatever that revolution is, however, it will 

-_ u Even the old British be in the hands of the men who are in the 
_— Cfor the honour of their trenches, and I think it will come about 











peacefully because England, as well as 
France and the United States, possesses the 
vehicle which easily transfers public opinion 
into reforms. The English Press has had 
more freedom in this war than that of any 
other country. 

I asked one great English editor who has 
not hesitated to criticise the Government 
what would happen to him if he were in 
Germany. He said: ‘I should be in jail 
or shot, but I am not in Germany—I am 
not a German; lam an Englishman.” He 
also said: ‘‘ We are 
reforms after this war; a new and better 
England.” 

Not even war has been able to suppress 
individualism of thought in England. The 
English have maintained this right more than 
any other, while the French, in their re- 
markable democracy, have, of all peoples, 


going to have big 


come nearest to universal submission of 
their own free will to the commands of their 
leaders. 

But the Germans have taken their in- 


spiration from the top. Never did I see a 
group of German prisoners without feeling 
the admiration for their bravery which any 
man must feel, but at the same time marking 


their contrast to groups of French and 
English soldiers, They did not seem in- 
dividuals, but so many square pegs each 


fitting in a square hole. Taken one by one, 
you realised that they lacked something the 
Were a 


and in- 


Frenchmen and Englishmen had. 


command given, they instantly 
stinctively became so many members of a 
There any individual 


there were simply Germans, 


machine. was not 


German ; 


If Germany Loses ? 

Will they remain the same after the war— 
every German still a square peg in a square 
hole that has been cut for him? What will 
happen in Germany if she loses is the biggest 
of all the mysteries which 
prophets. If she 
has for forty years been bred to the idea of 
victory. 


puzzle the 


! For every German 


loses 


There can be no revolution in France, 
for France had her revolution over a hun- 
dred years age 


with successive revolutionary 


Licmo!l 


that were bound to follow the great 
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There will be 
except by the ballot. 


quake. none in England 
There may be none 
in Germany by the ballot or in other ways, 
Germany quite frankly believes she has a 
system of civilisation which is so fine that it 
should be impressed upon the world; the 
Allies that this system must be beaten. 
Whatever the British public felt, the men 
in the trenches fought an enemy as an 
enemy, and with respect for his courage and 


skill 


you imagine the 


In the first six months of the war, 
British at least forgetting 
all bitterness as soon as the fight was over 
But the Lusitania, the bombardment of 
Scarborough, the execution of Miss Cavell, 
the bombing of London—these things have 
changed the British rhey do not hate even 
now 
they 


and dishonest. 


But they are fighting an enemy whom 
have come to regard as unchivalrous 


How Long? 
Every month of the 
the likelihood of the result 
that after the war 
Europe would regard herself as having gone 


war seems to reduce 
which was the 
dream of peace lovers 
mad in slaughter; would wash her hands 
at a common fountain, and that an era of 


disarmament and goodwill would ensue 
But as thing: 
served to increase 
rhe English say that they could never trust 
after the war The 


In that case, 


look now the war has only 
the venom of the nations 
the Germans Germans 
same of the English. 
is there any hope of a common understan 
ine for disarmament 2? We know how long 
it took the South, and notably the Southern 
forget and North. 
will it take English and French 


say the 


women, to forgive the 
How long 
mothers to forgive and forget ? 

play a great part in 
England after the war. The militant Suffra 
gettes who have gone to work in the munition 
‘put their backs into It for 


statesmanship, as 


The women will 


factories and 
England,” have shown a 
hman said, that overshadows all 


They have won many 


one Engl 
their past blunders, 


converts to woman sufirage. 


That means 


interest m 


war. 
definite 


ever as a result of the 


more women with a 


government, 
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IN SEARCH OF A WIFE 


Short Serial 


By Mrs. GEO. DE HORNE VAIZEY 


SYNOPSIS 

Dr. Ashe, head of a large English Public School, interviews Anthony Graeme, one 

junior masters, as to the reversion of a “ House,” which will fall vacant in eight 

time. It is a tradition of the school that house-masters must be married men, 
\nthony is given to understand that if he is suitably engaged to be married by 
time the appointment will be his. 

Anthony sets forth at once in search of a wife. Ile proposes to Philippa Deering, 
irming girl of twenty-five, with whom he has for years been on intimate terms, 
pa indignantly refuses to be married as a convenience. 

\nthony again starts forth on his search for a wife. While making his way over 

of wild country in Scotland, Anthony comes upon a stranded motor-car, 
by a pretty and spirited young girl. The car is left in the shed of a coitage, 

e escorts the fair unknown across country to the nearest village. Anthony is 

h taken by her attractive personality. On crossing a stretch of moorland the two 

are overtaken by a mountain mist. 


Ill even th ! vivid colouring had 
if NY and Brown ] ye stood side into pal! TT, vut she held herselt bravely 
taring ahead at those white, still, and her voice wa resolutely 
pi wal rhe retlection of tained 


f 


their own faces; Phe hills have gone, every one of 
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our landmark. We shan’t 


’ 


We have lost 
know where to go.’ 

“Oh, yes, we shall. Straight ahead is 
We are bound to come out all 
right if we keep steadily ahead. It’s dogged 
does it. There’s only another mile, or at 
most a mile and a half, between us and the 
road.” 

Anthony spoke with the elaborate cheer- 
fulness which well-meaning people adopt in 
moments of emergency, and which never by 
any chance succeeds in deluding the hearer. 
He knew that if the mist thickened it 
folly to talk of “keeping straight ahead,” 
since he might lead the way in a continu- 
ous circle, all unconscious of what he was 
about. He knew that instead of cutting 
across the narrow strip which at present 
divided him from the road, he might turn 
aside and wander along mile after mile of 
moorland; and, moreover, Brown Eyes 
knew that he knew, and displayed a charac- 
teristic determination to face the worst. 

“Suppose,” she said dryly, “suppose you 
forget for a moment that I am a girl and 
treat me as you would man. I 
really have some glimmering of intelli 
gence, and I can sce that we're in a pretty 
tight fix. This is what you would say to 
another man, isn’t it?‘ Hallo, old man, the 
mist is bearing down on us. We're up 
against it this and no mistake!’ 
You'd say that, and you know you would; 
but because I’m a girl you try to smooth 
things down. What’s the good? I’m 
bound to find out. In half an hour’s time 
we shan’t be able to see our 


our motto. 


was 


another 


time, 


own hands. 
Can’t you, please, pretend I’m a man?” 
Anthony looked at her, and his heart gave 
a queer, disconcerting little thud. It was 
so exceedingly difficult to think of Brown 
Eyes as a man. It was so pitiful to note 
the smallness, the daintiness of her, and 
to think of the ordeal which lay ahead: but 
it was not for him to show foreboding while 
she kept so brave a front. 
“Richt-o! ” he cried cheerily. 
are dangers ahead, 


“If there 
we'll face them together. 
I’m proud to have you for a companion in 
adversity, little comrade.” 


She looked at him quickly—no coquette’s 
glance this time, but the straight, open 
glance of a friend. At the first touch of 
reality all the little and affectations 
had disappeared. He saw the real he art of 
her, trusting, honest, unafraid. 

“Ah, that’s nice. 
sound of 


airs 


That’s nice. TI like the 


that word I’m glad vou called 


me comrade,” she cried, with hearty fervour. 
“Thank you. 


in return 


Now I'll tell you something 
Sin e 
I have to be lost on the moor, I’d rather it 
were with a I feel— 
safer. That’s rather a big admission, isn’t it, 
after all my abuse? It’s inconsistent, I 
know, but then I don’t pretend to be con- 
sistent. I don’t try. Different occa- 
sions bring forth different points of view. 
sig comrade, the mist is growing thicker, 
What shall we do next?” 

Anthony looked around. Long smoke-like 
tendrils were rising from the ground and 
rolling upwards in white clouds. Inch Ly 
inch the landscape was being blotted out. 
The clammy darkness of the air was notice- 
His eye returned to the 
girl and scrutinised the details of her attire. 

“We'd better wrap up as well as we can. 
The mist is as wetting as any rain. Will 
your coat collar turn up? Have you any- 
thing you could tie over your head? Girls 
are always so lightly dressed. I expect 
you’ve nothing underneath that coat but a 
wisp of chiffon.” 

“T am not in the habit of wearing chiffon 
with tweed, my good man,”’ the girl stated 
loftily. She turned up her collar as directed, 
secured several loose buttons, and padded 
a little silk handkerchief over the exposed 
base of her throat. Then she looked with 
motherly eyes at Anthony and said: “Turn 
yours up, too. Is your throat delicate? If 
is, I’ve another handkerchief to spare. 
I'm terribly strong, but my throat plays 
tricks. That’s why I harden it by leaving 
it bare. You may laugh as much as you 
like, but it’s a most sensible fashion, What 
about those oddments in your pockets? Is 
there anything that would come in useful?” 

“Ah, that’s an idea! I have a whistle. 
We may find a use for that later on. Just 
: better get along as quickly as 
Take my and we'll 
steam ahead.” 

“That will be straight into the mist.” 

“Mountain mists are very local. The 
chances are that we shall get past it in a 
and find the sun shining at the 


I’m glad you're a man. 


man than a woman. 


even 


ably increasing. 


it is, 


now we'd 


possible. arm again 


few minutes 
other side.” 

“Big comrade,” said the girl gravely, 
‘that’s a tarradiddle. The chances are no 
such thing. The chances are that it’s going 
to last hours. I’m inclined to stay where 
we are as long as it’ possible. There— 
there’ omething frightening in not being 


able to see.” 
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1e stepped nearer to him as she spoke, 
nd slippe d her hand through his arm, as 
though the physical proof of his presence 
was a protection against the impalpable toe. 
In tr ith. it was an eerie scene on which 
1, and one which might well have 
sed fear in the bravest heart. 
The very ground on which they stood had 
ppeared from sight; the tops of the 
rse bushes appeared as dark islets in a 
f fog. Soon they also would disappear, 
Brown Eyes had prophesied, it 
ld be impossible to see a foot ahead. 
\s though freshly realising this danger, she 
ped Anthony’s arm with eager fingers. 
Promise me,” she cried, “promise me 
thfully that you wil! not leave me for a 


ment. If you were to move away even 
few yards, we might never find one 


nother again. I should go stark, staring 
ad if I were left alone. Did you say that 
ju came over this very moor this morn- 


Ant] assented. 


, it was indeed the same moor which 


Incredible as it 


had crossed but a few hours before. The 
then been shining, and the wild 


t} 





of 


1, All the glory of colour and the 


e scene had been intoxicating to 


nder of light and shade, which lovers of 
ttish scenery know so well, had appeared 
their full perfection; and now, in all the 
ld would it be possible to find a grimmer, 


iwesome spectacle? 
“Yes,” he told her. “Practically over 
same ground. But I’m afraid that 
tdly helps one just now. If I could 


there wasn’t a cottage, by any chance, 


rt of a she pherd’s hut where we could 
k ref oe?” 
“Isaw none. It’s hardly likely, is it, in 


le of the moor? ” 

“Oh, dear, yes, there might be. Think 
y Grey. She dwelt on a wild moor. 
m sure there must be shepherds. We'd 
tter sing, or shout, or something to make 
tselves heard. Do you think the mist will 
as 1 on the top, at that cotta re? Do 


€ people can drive along that 


de bly Probably, I should say. It 
tly thick, but nothing like we 


e it dk / < 
. here Were you thinking that 
. a cr pe ple would come to look 
SNlence i . ° 
Near as she was, the girl’s face 
alreadv o . ~~, 
‘ready rowing dim. rhere was a 
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ghost-like beauty about the colourless 

cheeks, the dark softness of the eyes, but 

there was nothing ghost-like in the feel of 
the little hand that gripped his arm. That 
was reassuringly human. 

Anthony felt once more that strange little 
thud of the heart. He was beginning to 
realise what it was to have his tenderness 
drawn out towards a creature frailer and 
weaker than himself. Hitherto his strangest 
emotion had been the affection which he felt 
for his boy pupils, but between affection and 
tenderness there is a great gulf fixed. Until 
this moment his heart had never swelled 
with the longing to cherish, to protect; he 
had never felt, as he felt at this moment, 
that his own life would be a small price to 
pay to secure the safety of another. Again 
his thoughts wandered to Philippa, and it 
was as though he heard her voice speaking 
in his ear: “I will give my whole self into 
his care. I will go with him to the ends 
of the earth. I will face any privation, 
any danger, but I must have love in return. 
Plenty of it, the best of it, the real whole- 
hearted thing.” 

Anthony felt that this afternoon he was 
beginning to understand what Philippa had 
meant, to feel within himself the stirring 
of an answering emotion. It was for the 
woman to trust, for the man to protect. 

As Brown Eyes did not reply, Anthony 
repeated the question in another form. 

“Surely, if you are late in returning home, 
someone will follow to see that nothing has 
gone wrong? Did you leave word as to the 
direction in which you were going? ” 

Silence again. Then a reluctant voice 
said slowly: “N-ot exactly. I was in a 
hurry and rather—cross, don’t you know. 
I didn’t want anyone to know. But—I 
dropped a hint.” 

Anthony was glad of the mist at that 
moment, for it was impossible to restrain 
a smile of amusement at the truly feminine 
nature of the reply. He waited until he was 
sure that his voice was well under control, 
and then cried briskly: 

“That's all right. I’m glad to hear that. 
Whoever comes along will probably call at 
the cottage for information, and hear that 
you had a man to look after you. That will 
be a comfort, won’t it? I hope Mrs. 
Macgregor will give me a good character. 
She'll be bound to admit that I look fairly 
big and hefty.” 

To his utter astonishment the girl greeted 
his words with a sob of distress. 








“I’m a wicked girl!” she cried passion 
ately. “I’m a wretched, miserable, cruel, 
ungrateful girl. I deserved to be punished. 
I deserve to die If I do die, a long, 
lingering death of cold and starvation ‘ 

“ Hold hard, there! Hold hard! Play 
the game, comrade, please! If vou die 
I die too, and I’m by no means tired of this 
mortal coil. Don’t depress me by imagining 
horrors that are never coming to pass, and 
don’t capital 
offences, just because you are down on your 
luck. I’d bet everything I possessed in life 
that you are as 


exaggerate tantrums into 


rood a girl as ever stepped.” 

Brown Eyes gave his arm an appre« iative 
pinch, and they groped their way forward, 
feeling for foothold before every fresh step. 
The white curtain grew ever thicker and 
thicker, until the two faces were no longer 
visible one to the other. Now only touch 
remained, and the girl lifted her free hand 
and clasped it round the other, as though 
to make doubly sure of Anthony’s presence. 
The sound of hurried breathing came to his 
ear; he had the impression that she was 
nerving herself to speak, but was far indeed 
from guessing the nature of the coming 
words. He imagined a confession of fear or 
anxiety, but when the clear voice spoke, it 
was to ask a startling question. 

“Have you,” queried the voice, ever 
loved? ” 

Anthony felt a pricking of the blood; he 
was actually blushing, a new experience in 
his self-confident existence. It was an em- 
barrassing que stion to be asked by a pretty 
ing on to your arm with 
both her little hands, even if for the moment 
her face was 
tated, felt for a moment an unaccountable 


girl, who was har 
hidden from view. He hesi- 


uncertainty, then said hesitatinegly: 


“Not—vet. But I—I hope I soon shall.” 


“Ah!” commented Brown Fyes_ wisely 
“Then it is not the friend. I thought, since 
she knew vou so well—— Of course, you 
will love some irl soon, and the girl will 


You are very handsome, 
I know 
a man who looks very like you. Just as 
tall, with the same coloured hair and eyes 
But he isn’t very good. T like him, vou 


know: he ts fascinating and amusing, and 


love vou in return 


you know, and so kind and good. 


when you are shut up all your life with 


serious people od people, perfect dear 


but terribly serious and improvin you do 
long sometimes to have a little amusement 
for a change But the serious people don't 
understand.” 
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Anthony murmured sympathetically, but 
committed himself to no spoken word. His 
thoughts were busily employed in piecing 
together scattered fragments of the girl’s 
conversation, and in endeavouring to blend 
She had left 
had purloined the 
car, which she was not permitted to drive 


them into a connected whole. 
home in “a tantrum” 


alone along the rough country roads; had 
left in such a hurry that she refused to wait 
to have the Stepney attached; and _ she 
had stated as a typical feminine grievance 
that a woman was not allowed to entertain 
guests of whom the male man disapproved; 
and now there entered upon the scene this 
strange man who was fascinating and 
It did not 
acute brain to recognise in this 


amusing, but “not really good.” 
need a very 
personage the forbidden guest, and in a 
veto laid against his presence to discover 
the cause of the acknowledged tantrums. 
Anthony was satisfied that he had now 
grasped the whole situation, but there re- 
mained in his mind a rankling uncertainty 
as to the new actor upon the scene. It 
absurd to declare that he was 
already in love with Brown Eyes, but with 


would be 


every moment that passed he realised more 
certainly that, given time and opportunity, 
she would be an uncommonly easy person to 
love She charmed, she amused, she called 
forth this strong new feeling of protective 
tenderness He felt a rising of positive 
antipathy towards the strange man. And 
then, suddenly, with a thrill of something 
almost like fear, there flashed into his mind 
the remembrance of a factor in the situation 
which, until that moment, had slipped out 
of thought The box—the box which had 
out of the car and hastily hidden 
it his own approach, What 


been taken 
in the cottage 
was Brown Eyes doing with that box? By 
her own confession her haste on leaving 
home had been so vreat that she would not 
wait to take the most ordinary precautions 
against accident; yet she had prepared that 
box, had seen it safely deposited in the cal 
Instinctively Anthony stopped short. Into 
his voice crept the schoolmaster’s sharp note 
of ré proac h 

“Comrade, do you mean to tell me—do 
you mean me to underst ind that you Were 
Tieiiiiiic 77 71 ” 

Before the words were out of his mouth 
he had realised his mistake At the first 
hint of mastery the girl stiffened in offence 
The pressure on his arm was relaxed ;_ he 
felt. thouch he could not see, the straighten- 
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Ve fee. 
he man’s arms hung slack by his sides, his eyes stared 


er head towards the spot where Anthony stcod "ye 4 


Os 





A voice, 


ing of the whole supple body. 
coldly sweet, as the breath across ice fields, 
drawled slowly: 

“It was not my intention to confide any 
details of my own affairs, or to put amy 


»” 


strain upon your understanding. 

Anthony stiffened in his turn. “Sorry,” 
he said shortly. “I apologise. We'll leave 
it at that, then. Really, I think we have 
enough on hand for the moment, without 
troubling about personalities. It’s im- 
possible to keep one’s bearings in this dark- 
I—I think the time has come to have 
If you will allow 


ness, 
recourse to that whistle. 
me for one minute——” 

He moved his arm so as to gain access 
to his pocket, thereby dislodging the girl’s 
hand; but a quickly following tug at his 
coat hem showed that she had relaxed one 
hold only to grasp another. There was a 
childlike dependence in the action which 
had a softening effect; but he had been 
really hurt by the curtness of the girl’s 
rebuff, and pride forbade a too speedy for- 
giveness. He relieved his feelings by re- 
peated vigorous bl¢wings on the whistle, but 
in the stillness which ensued no answering 
signal floated across the moor. Enveloped 
in this thick veil, which now hid every 
feature of the landscape, and yet remained 
mysteriously light, not dark, he stood alone, 
with only that light tugging touch on his 
coat to connect him with the world of fellow 
men. 

For himself Anthony would have felt little 
fear. He was toughened to bear physical 
strain, and at the worst could keep walking 
for hours on end, until either the mist lifted 
or he wandered into a place of safety; but 
it was a very different matter for a young 
girl. She would grow tired, she would 
want to rest, the fatal mountain sleep might 
descend upon her. The thought brought 
fresh energy, and he raised his voice in 

long, clear-toned call, the call which the 
boys now at Harton, and their fathers before 
them, had used as a signal, the carrying 
powers of which had been proved a hundred 
times over. To his surprise a more musical 
echo of the same call sounded by his side, 
and the girl’s voice exclaimed involuntarily: 

“That’s the Harton cry! You said you 


were a schoolmaster. Do you, by any possi 


bility, belong to Harton?’ 

eT do.” 

All my people go to Harton. My 
brother was at Brewster’s house 


Ay aaa 


you are too y to have 


Nousé 
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“Dr, Ashe has given me the refusal of 
Brewster’s house, when Mr. Brewster retires 
at Christmas.” 

“Oh-h!” The voice had an awed tone. 
Plainly Brown Eyes was impressed. Plainly, 
also, her momentary arrogance was not 
proof against this new proof of her pro- 
tector’s respectability. “I went there to see 
my brother,” she said in her most gracious 
tones. “Five years ago I had tea in Mrs, 
Brewster’s drawing-room. I remember it 
quite well.” 

She had been there, then! His mental 
picture of her in that room had had 
actual grounding in fact. Anthony fought 
with a ridiculous impulse to confess th 
whole truth of his position. For a moment 
the words actually trembled upon his lips; 
then he remembered his promise to recognis¢ 
prec ipitan y as one of the besetting dangers 
of his search, and checked himself forth- 
with. It would certainly be precipitate to 

intentions on a first 

meeting He could imagine the curl of 

Philippa’s lips if she could guess how 

swiftly he had mentally placed another girl 

house. He an- 
statement with 


discuss matrimonial 


in charge of Brewster’s 
Brown Eyes’s 


cursory remark concerning the size of the 


swered 


room in question, and, as if sensing th 
hardening of his attitude towards 
her, she made a fresh demand on his sym 
pathy by cate hing her foot on a stone and 


inward 


falling headlong to the ground 

Instantly Anthony was on his knees besid 
her, fumbling to find her hands, inquiring 
with deepest anxiety concerning her ills. 
There followed a moment's silence, a truly 
appalling moment, during which Anthony 
faced the prospect of having a fainting in- 
valid on his hands; then an answer came 
in a voice elaborately restrained so as t 
control an obvious tendency to tremble. 

“Thank you. No bones, I believe, | 
bush, I be 
Spikes 


many scratches. It’s a gorse 
lieve—the most venomous species. 
seem to have penetrated through all fa 
garments. Don’t touch my hands till I 
pull them out.” She drew a sharp breat! 


“Tt mivht have been mv ankle Do you 
think it’s safe to go on? Wouldn't it > 

ae “ae eal 
better if we sat. still and--and_ waited 


” 


until 

‘No!” Anthony’s voice was determina 
tion itself. “Certainly not. It is better t 
risk a dozen falls than sit still and ge 
chilled and cramped The ground Is not 


7 rhead 
dangerou if we go slowly and feel ance” 


t 











IN SEARCH 


for bushes. You were not holding my 
N little fingers went creepin 
( 1 tucked themselves cosil\ 
offered support. “But I will now. 
wn fault -it alwavs is! I lose 
then I suffer for it-— in 
There are auite a lot of 

S Q » me at this moment 
la il! And I’m so tired! 
! en walking for miles and 
5 s ely there must be some 


d. Doesn’t it seem to you, 
carefully, that you hear a 
Anthony craned forward in an attitude of 
Hitherto the complete 
ne of the most marked 


yf the mist; 


ecn one of 
from overhead 


very hum of 


of birds, the 








t 1 ceased in the ground be 
t et, not a breath of wind 
t} kened air; but now, yes, it 
t faint but unmistakable sound 
had brok ross the silence. He pressed 
1 to convey his assent, and she 
pl ! holding her own 
to listen with him. 
is it? Can you make out what 
” 
It,” Anthony allowed. “It's 
' ance aw for one thing, and I 
vy t ( t There is cer 
I t notice it before.” 
, . fore.” the irl said 
The vasn’t a 1 of it 
It isn’t voice or we 
it \ reply to your signal 
; rary 
And too continuou It’s 
Anthony stopped short. Hi 
the point of saying “Water,” 
f yust mm time Above 
t he did not wish to alarm the 
wo pulses per eptibly quick 
’ lhe rf t} new d rer j 
l pian of walking straight 
t with dread | 
I it 1 turn out that they had 
W ! into the ne ighbourhood of 
tream Anthony was not 
] . : tl special bit of country, 
fairly wide acquaintanceship 
treams, 1 he knew that 
c t ‘ ley needed « ireful cr 
: $s Geep and unsuspected pool 
. er apparently shallow waters; 
paid, sharp-edged boulders strewed 
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the bed, against which the stream lashed 
into foam. The noise which now came to 
his ears might be this very lashing of the 
seemed to Anthony if, in 
few the dull roar had 
he turned rapidly 
face and hurried in an Oppositk 
the girl with him, 
it seemed, against her will. 


A 


spray. It as 


retracing a steps, 
increased in strength; 
right about 
direction, dragging 
almost, as 
“You 
“Where there is a 
people. Why can’t we go on till we find 
the best 


are turning away!” she objected. 


noise there may be 





what it is? It’s 
have.” 


out chance we 

‘I am taking no chances,” Anthony said 
grimly. “Mysterious noises must be treated 
as danger signals till the mist lifts. We 
must keep on whistling and shouting, and 
in time someone is sure to hear. We are 
and the 
up a search 
but 


come 


ear a fairly populated district, 


Mak gregors themselves may get 
It’s a dis able 


no real danger. In 


party. rTec 
there’s 


you may even bi 


experience 
to 


proud of it as an interest 


’ 
time 


ing adventure.” 


And then onc more Brown’ Eyes 
astounded him by unexpected reply. 

‘l’ll be ashamed of ni she cried 
strongly, “till my dying day! I'll never 


think of it without shame. If I get home 
safe nd to-night, I’ll—I’'ll It 
will be a lesson t mc. I'll t over a 
that hour! ” 


To himself the 


son 
ana § 


urn 


venture had tinctly agreeable he 
lid t fe content that his companion 
hould ri t f so medicinal a point 
of view; but ] recent snubbi he 
felt it wiser t nothing, and trust t 
time to work behalf For the next 
half-hour, ther ( he devoted his energy. 
to groping a path through the dark 
stecring his as to keep at a di 
creet distance from that mysterious nois¢ 


It was no ea 1 k, f 
to 


I ihe sound appeared 
be not only intermittent, but also 


movable. At time t died away completel 
again, having | l away from it in one 
lirection, it ay 1 to he in wait at 
1 exact! t. Anthony treated 
his comy ectu n i tics, and 
expatiated t ve connection 
CXisti t t ‘ which in the 
present instance made the ear unreliabk 


ulsed lack 


gged more 


without the < pe t 1 of the eye: and 
Brown Eyes yaw 1 with und 
of shivered, and dra 


interest, and 
and more heavily 


On Dis arm, 








“I’m cold,” she sighed. “Such a deathly 


coldness. It goes right through and 
through. And I’m dead beat. I’m afraid 
I can’t last out any longer. Let us call 


together, one last despairing call, and then 


sit down and wait I’m sorry, but I really 


must have a rest 


Anthony realised that her words were 
true Exhaustion spoke in her voice, 1n 
her slow, dragging step. He decided to 
make an opportunity to slip off his coat 


ground, 


unseen and spread it over the 
trusting to the girl’s fatigue to secure het 
unconsciousness; but, under any circum 


stance, that “ waiting must be full of 
danger, and it behoved him to use every 
means in his power to avert the evil hour. 
He braced himself at full height, and with 


all the power of his lungs sent out afresh 


Once, twice, a dozen 


the long, ringing cry. 
times the notes rang out, and then, oh, 
joy of joys, there came back a faint but 


unmistakable rep! 
Man 
suspense, hardly 4d 


their breath in 
trust the 


held 


ining to 


and girl alike 


own senses; but it came 


evidence of their 


again a second time, a far-off, deep-throated 
“Hall—oo.” 

“Here! Here!” rang out the reply in 
Anthony’s voice Quick! Quick! ” in the 


girl’s vibrant treble; and from the dim 
distance floated back a long-drawn “Hold 
on!” After that followed silence, while 
Anthony and th girl stood riveted to the 
spot, not dari cr f move, lest they hould 
stray out of the right path The decided 
that their rescuer had retired in search of 
further aid, and waited in breathless 
anxiety tor the ext move. 

It came t | t, in the hape of a ball 
of light flicker tl igh the mist, a ball 


j 


which moved ever nearer and ne 


level of seve 
lantern! 


“He is holding it up, up to his head 


leave it to me s| many calls will confuse 
him Courage, little comrade You will 
soon be at t end of yvour trouble 

W here W here came the cry. 

“ Here Here!” rang the rep] 

“Where 

“ Here 

* W here 

Left, left! More t r left!” 

W here 

Strat it St belt ' 


"Where 


“Here! // 
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are! My 


are, there you 
thankful to see 

The 
faces; 
typical Scots 
lipped, kindly 


ood fellow, I’m 
you. This lady ” 
beams of the lantern shone on their 
the circle of light Stared a 
high-cheeked, long- 
Not a rippk 
stolid com 


blue eves 


out of 
race, 
and solemn 

disturbed the 


small 


of excitement 
posure ot 
looked 


other as 


feature; the 


from one of the wanderers to the 


serenely as though it was a 


everyday duty to rescue victims of mountain 
mists; a broad Scots voice observed calm] 


“The le 


There S mv wee cottage Ik reby. 


ddy will be needing a rest 


Come your 


Ways alter me. 


He took up his position by the 
and held the lantern 


Soon 


girl’s sid 
her to light 


before 


her path the ground began to sl 


upward, and the patchy of gorse became 


smaller and less frequent. 


had traversed the same ground in the morn 
ing, speedily realised that when he | 
given his last call for help he had alrea 
wandered to the margin of the low-lying 


portion of the moor. Now 


momentarily mounting upwards towards t 


high road which had been their origin 


destination, and ten minutes’ climb wot 


bring them to the shelter and safety which 
so short a time before had seemed miles 
iwa\ 

The kindly tide thrust his hand u 
the irm, and between them the tw 


irried her up the remaining 
portion of the ascent. It was short but 
ward the densit 


l | the 1 


of the mist decreased, and when 


itself was reached, it \ to stand in 
parative clearness | 1 down int 
cauldron f curli vhite smoke. 7 
‘cottage foreby” w not vet visible, | 
the guide crossed the road and led the w 
over ome hundred \ f meadow lar 
on the her side, and tl t long, | 
last « ‘ the pent of a door a ( 
of peat 1c moke tl ight, of all othe 
most welcome at that moment—that 
brightly burning fire { peasant wom 
welcomed the wandere! 1 replica of ti 
Mr Macerevor left behind on the farth 
hill, d the virl tottered into a cl 
before the fire, was divested of her wet 
coat, Wrapped in a warm plaid, and fed with 
ps of het milk Anthony was startled t 
‘ thre e inl ippearance wit 
| ew | yut she bore | 

! till did er ut! t to : 
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Brown Eyes put her head on one 
side and regarded Anthony with 
a curious stare ’’—p. 7U9. 


é ; The ' 
» ful | " 
tc comn dt ‘ 
celerity to that tt ‘ \ ‘ 
arive \ 5 ( ed the Ll <« 
nal ble t wh Opel ‘ 
e-Inspiru I d,. a t ! 
and to toot, u s ‘ ‘ 
Eves looked at hit 
What leapt to her t 
thir of hi I 
I n the sje 
Mr i M \I 
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She clung to him with eager hands, hands 
so eager that it seemed as though they could 
not hold tight enough; but the man’s arms 
hung slack by his sides, his eyes stared over 
her head towards the spot where Anthony 
stood in all the towering height of his 
young manhood. It was no gratitude which 
gleamed in those eyes, but something far 
more resembling hate. 

“What 


n ande d 


have you to say, sir? 
“ Are 


this day’s work? You and I have an account 


fiercely. you satisfied with 
to reckon before I 

He stopped short, his 
the pressure of hands against his lip. 
through her tears. 
ce over her should 


( he ( ked by 


Brown 


words 


Eyes was laughing 
turned a tremulous fa 
imploring Anthony’s forbearance 
Sie’s > she said. “He 
Jim, darling 
Everard! His 


Imaster 


my—my husband,’ 


thinks you are someone else. 
Jim, simpleton! It 
name is Graeme, and he is a sch 
at Harton. 
when the tyre burst, and he offered to 
dearest, I’ve 


isn’t 
He happened to be passing by 


i 


me home by a short cut. Jim, 





done all manner of mad, silly things, but 
I’ve never told you a lie. You must be 
lieve me now. It’s not Everard. And—and 


fault that the mist came on.”’ 
man stood motionless, staring 


it wasn’t our 
But still th 
across the room. 
“You left that note,” he 


said. “You took 


that box. They told me at a cottage that 
you were not alone. You had threatened 

' ” 
“Yes, yes, yes! But I didn’t mean it 
meant to give you an hour’s fright 


I only 
The box is at the cottage 
ir. You can get it, Jim, i 
elf. There’s nothing inside! I should 
have been home long ago, but—but——- Oh, 
Jim, be kind to me, be kind! I’ve been 
punished enough. You don’t know what it 
is like to be lost on the moor, g your 
way in that awful darkness. If it hadn't 
been for im I should not be here now! ” 
At that the n 1 clutched her 


where we left the 


( and sce 


or your- 


gropin 


to him with 





i passionate gesture, the while Anthony 
looked on from across the room with a 
tunned sense f waking from a dream. 
Her husband! It was a married woman 


then, to wl nf hi | bet 1 I kn ht 

errant; a marl 1 woman whom he had been 

mentally pl 1 Brewster's | ind 

thi man het band Wai It ih h 
rvice 1 pl he il l 

tude! Veril il Wal b rude iWakenl 

Anthony | eli juent of h resent 


and Brown Eyes, raising her head 
from her husband's shoulder, caught sight 
of it, and impetuously darted back to bis 


side. 


ment, 


] 


“Oh, don’t 
pleaded. rhe couldn’t help 
making the mistake. You see, we quarrelled. 
I wanted to invite an old friend, and he 
refused to let and I off in a 
tantrum, and left a note to say that—that 
be kept in subjection, and that 
under 
meet him somewhere else. 


be vexed with Jim!” sh 


poor dear 


me, went 


I would zot 
his roof, 
And 
cottage, and they 
and he thought- 
ht- you were the other 
uld be, and at 


if I couldn’t meet a friend 
I lL would 
he came after me to the 


t iid 


naturally he thoug 


him about yo l, 
man. I guessed how it w 
first, when [ thought it would be just for 
a short time, / was glad; but when the 
mist came on and I thought I might never 
1 : orry then. You kr 
I was sorry. I said it would be a lessor! 
for all my ” 
Anthony’s voice wa 
‘If it is any satisfaction to 
that you would 


to me 
as his fac 


your husban 


grim 


to know that you declared 
recall our adventure with shame and dis 
gust, that satisfaction is his, 
‘[ am sorry that efforts have been s 
misplaced I had certainly no idea of inter 


he said dryl; 
my 


fering 
Brown Eyes turned towards 


husband 


her 


with l 





| ve been rude You can be as 
cl 1 like with me, but you shall 
not be 1 le to Mr. Graeme. He has been al 
ange l I can never be grateful enougn Io! 
all he | e. I wast i of you wh 





I said I was ashamed. So 
cerned, I’m proud to have met him, and I'll 


be grateful to him all my life. So wi 
you be, too, if you love your wife and ar¢ 
rl; ] to have her bac =." 


There was a silence, while 
the 


other’s ev¢ 


momentary 
straightly 


men gazed into each 
Anth ny 


hims¢ lf, 


two 
saw a man some yeals 


somewhat worn and 


older than 


haggard in appearance, with deep-set, 
melancholy eves. It wa a good face, Dut 
its lead characteristic was an almost 
morbid tensit and glancing from it t 


mutinous tace of the girl 
\ asy » realise that for eacn 
the dual path full of dith 


, } 
ve existed, there could be nod 


mitust§ be 


| 


ve lt elf cannot ensure happ! 
pull 


Graeme had a 


f that, but l 
nflictil temperament 


their several ways. Anth 


ne \ ‘ ci 
hh t 


iy 
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+ realisation of this great truth, and If you are ar ried man yourself, you 
lf the richer Tor the lesson. will realise someth ng ot the debt I owe 
held out his hand and said in you to-day.” 
( [ am not a married man,” Anthony said 
; You must excuse my hortly. It was in his heart at that moment 
I have had ye anxious’ to hope that never would be. 
people on the other side of the Ah!” e Benedict, and involun- 
out searching for you now, and _ tarily he Phen he looked down at 
driving up and down the high his pretty \ nd as involuntarily he 
the hope that you might hear = smiled Matr said he, “is a 
r see the lights p chequered ex] I was more peaceful 
nd Brown Eves looked at one when I was, like you, a bachelor; but—I 
enth prefer my discomforts.” 
t] e! And we didn’t Brown Eyes smiled complacently. So 
We were afraid it meant a_ secure of her sovereignty did she appear 
and turned in the opposite that she wasted no time in acknowledgment. 
whenever it came near. And the Curiosity was stronger than gratitude. 
Tim? You can drive us “Where are you going to stay? ” she in- 
Oh, how thankful I shall be quired of Anthony. “Do tell us, so that we 
e!” She held out her hand’ can drive over to call. Green Bank! 
with her most winsome smile That’s the Murrays’ place! We adore the 
t come, too. You must let us do Murray You lucky fell to be going to 
fe in return for all tav at that h e. Don’t you adore them, 
e f m too? 
I'm afraid that’s imp I don’t k them, as yet. I am invited 
ild be grateful if you could s the f 1 of Peter Murray, a nephew, 
mv hotel My clothes who h with them at present 
to-morrow I am going over “T met hi t dinner on Tuesday 
y a visit.” md Cl Brown Eyes put her head 
E ye pouted and would have on on 11 led Anthony with a 
t, but her hus! 1 silenced curlou \ have not met any of 
them, O sure Never met 
std he prefer dear Chri 
the ple ire of seeing No, \ 
My wif he 1 “Oh! | I, 
a“ « l’s face with a A dimp! ( | twitched 
le Y wife com Scotl l ) riven 
t her enough liberty vou a Mr. G ! but she 
( In thi nstance i proverbiall bet t] h promisé 
) veTICVe | tee] | ( er 1 [Zz }; { } 
[TO BE CONTINUFD] 
“-_,. ) 
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THE ROMANCE OF ITALY 


A Tribute and a Delineation 


By LAURA SPENCER PORTOR 


Following on her article in my fast issue 


on “The Heart of France,” Miss Portor’s 


study of the character and characteristics of another of our allied peoples will be 


read with 


HEN one sees them in numbers for 
the first time the Italians have all 
the cffect of brilliant sunshine and 


shadow. Especially this is true if one comes 


to them from dwelling among a more phleg- 
matic people. I know of no stronger contrast, 
for instance, than that between the faces of 


the stolid, quiet, imperturbable Swiss chil- 
iren who sell you edelweiss on the northern 


side of the Alps and the fairly brilliant 
beauty of the Italian youngsters in the 
uthern valleys, as they run nimbly by 
ur carriage wheels, offering flowers for sale. 
Their bodies are quick, active; their faces 
imate either brilliant with laughter 
d smiles, or dark with quick suilenness, 


but bright again in an instant. 


A People of Strange Contrasts 
Here is a pr '} 
the 


le reputed as amongst the 
laziest in 


world, who find it dolce far 
nente—sweet to do nothing; yet they are 


and thrifty and 
Italy 


s or in shady places at noon- 


among the most ene 
irugal. Watch 


the pave ment 


rgetic 


them in sleeping on 


lay, and u will be in no doubt they are 

1em working in the fields long 

> dawn, or the and little chil- 

ig great earthen pitchers of water 
I 


women 
e stairs, as they do in manv 
not 
enduring 
seemingly the 
most intelligent, the 


towns, 
but 


] a people 


-s t 
| a 2€aST Teligious, the 


and they seem only 


extraordinarily 


is 
’ 


most 





is. This is a country which 
aints than other, and 
t. Francis of 


any 

Assisi perhaps 
yet 
criminal 


©} m<¢ I ( hristian selflessness ° 


OUTS In its unmatched 
pS more 
t Mat 
1 oN, 


ntry 


organised crime, epit 
la and Camorra, than any 
in Russia, the 
shall find 


sts, and there, even, they are 


where, 


of 


Save 


extreme vou 


/ 


appreciation. 


so vivid, is vivid 


hardly This Italy: the 
smile, the sudden sullenness on the face of 
the little lad running at your carriage wheels 


seems but in miniature the face of Italy 
itself, with its haunting loveliness and 
brilliancy, its unforgettable darkness and 


shadow 

It these 
contradictions of the Italian character, and 
theu that at 
last upon those national traits which 
all these hold them in their 


is in studying paradoxes and 


underlying causes, we come 
larget 
include and 


keeping. 


Permeating Romance 


The careful student is sure to find not one 


but several of these larger national traits. 
According to his particular temperament, he 
will perhaps lay stress on the one which 
most appeals to him. For myself, though 
1 know that Italy has many other striking 
characteristics, she is to me above all else 
the land of romance, and her people quite 
the most romantic among the nations. 

Something romantic seems to pervade her 
history, her art, her ideals. It would seem 
to be a part of her great cities and of her 
historic towns Name them: Rome, Flor- 
ence, Genoa, Siena, Venice, Assisi, Perugia. 
Kach one has a fund of romance to offet 
you, romance as quite distinct from tradition 
-ach one enough, it would seem, for a 
whole country 

You can judge of this a little if you merely 
look over the literature that has grouped 
itself around these Italian towns and cities 

France can show you hundreds of volumes 
written about the history, the art, the life 
of her greatest city; England as many 
about hers; yet the books written by men 
of all nationalities about Rome and the 
Romans exceed them all And there are, 


besides, hundreds of volumes about Floren« e, 


as about a whole country ; about Siena and 


il 








These, it seems, are tireless 


about Venice. 


subjects. The haif can never be told of 
them. And even when one has these by 
heart, one has only a part of the entire 
romance of Italy. That still eludes and 


beckons and leads one on, like a dark-faced 
southern gipsv who has still more and yet 
more taies to tell. 

It is this at heart, undoubtedly, it seems 
to me, this inexhaustible romance, which 
has made Italy the land most loved, most 
cherished, most travelled by those of other 
lands, by men of all nationalities, which 
makes even its single cities seem like entire 
countries, 


A Woman for ever Young 

Through century after century men have 
been drawn to Italy as children are drawn 
to who can tell them wonderful and 
fascinating stories. She is not the old and 
wrinkled story-teller of other lands, not 
bent and weird and a little grim, telling 
tales of long-gone heroes and _half-gods ; 
rather a woman for ever young, for ever 
beautiful, dreaming and reminiscent, telling 
tales of men and women and events 
herself has known, and experiences that 


one 


she 


have made her own life splendid. 

She sits there dark and beautiful amid 
the seas: opalescent Venice like a glorious 
crown of her, and her feet among the olive: 
and pomegranates. And men come to her 
from far, and she tells them tales of romance 
not to be matched And they 
remain on and on, and love her, and return 
to her, and her charm is never old. 

If one says over only those names which 


elsewhere. 


come most readily to mind, the names of the 
great of other lands who have travelled to 
Italy and loved her, and written of her, what 
a list it is!—Montesquieu, Milton, George 
Sand, De Musset, Hans Andersen, Landor, 
Wordsworth, Hunt, Hazlitt, Byron, Shelley, 
KXeats, Scott, Sterne, Gibbon, Reynolds, Thor 
Goethe, Hawthorne, Longfellow, 
Kuskin, the Brownings, Dickens, Thackeray, 
Trollope, Dumas, Mommsen, George Eliot, 


Ibsen, Spencer, Chateaubriand, Lamartine, 


waldsen, 


Bayard Taylor, Hleyse, Heine, Lowell, 
Aldrich, Tennyson. And the are only a 
few. 

It is no new thing, this love of romance. 
It is old as the race is old. It is at heart 


but the love of sharing in the broader life 
of the world, of having a part in the beauty 


/ 
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and nobility and experience and adventure 
of other lives than our own. Reality and 
the personal press too close and small and 
limiting upon all sides of us. The barriets 
of our own lives shut us in from large and 
splendid attainment ; but yonder the castles 
rise and the mountains tower, and the road 
Always 
beyond us, larger than any land of our own 
dwelling, lies the limitless Land of Romane: 

It is living over in imagination the doom 
and fortunes of “the mighty dead,” 


leads on, and the day beckons. 


and 
tales of times and cities that are gone; it 
is this losing the Present, for the time being 
in the Past; it is this memorial touch upon 
the hand with other lives than our own, 
with ¢ with * Marcus Aurelius, 
Michelangelo, Lorenzo, Petrarch 


“aesar, with 


Raphac!, 


Boccaccio, Leonardo—it is this, largely 
which constitutes the romance of Italy. 
Here they lived, here they worked, her 


their voices were once a part of this soft air 
breathe, and their faces were lifted to 

that arch Their 
are larger than our own, ample 
enough that all the world may share in them 


we 


these skies over us also, 


dlestinies 


Far, very far, from our own lives, they seem 
different and beautifully so 
And just this is Romance. 


' 


us > 


, 


beyond 


Romance v. Exactitude 

And just this—Romance in its larger 
sense—is, I think, the explanation of many 
an Italian trait which may have puzzled 
us. The very of these 
people from gloom to gladness, from love to 
hate, which makes those who judge the 
Italians superficially call them treacherous, 
is like the changeableness of Romance 
which gleams and glooms, now with beauty 
now with dread; the shadowed turning 
the wheel of Fortune; the unlooked for 
the surprising, the romantic, as we say. 

How many travellers wil! complain to you 
that this is a people whose word cannot be 
counted “Here,” the casual observer 
will tell you, ‘ is more lying than elsewhere 
more cheating.” And it is quite true that 
when you the borders of Italy, you 
must look to have false coins put into your 
It is said there is more countertelt 
money in Italy than in any other country. 

Italian children of the poor, too, think 1 
no shame to live by pretence ol exaggerated 
poverty. They are playing quite happily 
un one instant, and the next how 


changeableness 


I 


on, 


CTOss 


hand. 


in the 
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poor and wretched and 
as they 


they are, 


id out their hands for 


But vou must take 
them as they are, these 
In a land so de- 

dicated to Romance and 
romantic, shall you 
nd only exacti- 

Of one who draws 
gination we 
yheisromancing. There 
| deal of romanc- 

in this romantic land, 
I have in mind a fine old 
l When his grand- 
or eight, 
rew quite largely on his 


OV oI Seven 


in relating 

events which both 
id I knew 
ee in just 
manner, he said to 


PTal her 


lf in explanation, 

pology, and with 

One must tell a 
mora.” 

ot take things 

life goe 

rather a tale that is 

and full of 

{ the last. 

re not an analy- 

peopl All reality 

to have for 


A Roman 
Flower Girl. 


of romance 

it which blurs and 
nd mellows it—as the intervening 

at the horizon the mellow moon. 
nowhere is religion so 
th romance. There is a féte for 
y day of the year; a particular 
to honour its patron 
Rome, St. Peter; for Venice, St. 
John the Baptist ; 
Naples, characteristically enough, 
but three feasts cach year for St. 
»0, too, at Naples the feast of 
Vergine on Whit-Sunday, 
metimes by as 


ery city, 


h] rence, 


which is 
many as cighty 
\ least- and féte-loving people, above 
ple who love romance and _ that 
that enlarge and otter 
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A Nation of Song 

And a singing people, too. At their 
work, in their factories, in their love-making 
and idling you shall find this people sing 
ing: and along with their love of singing 
is their love of acting This is the home of 
opera. They act as they sing; the song 
is accompanied by expressive gesture and 
them- 
selves into these things at a moment's 
notice In Venice, the so-called “ City of 
Song,”’ you cannot 


changing expression, They throw 


sleep, if you happen to 
be near a gondola stand, for the singing of 
the gondoliers at night It appears they 
sleep for a while, waken and sing, and sleep, 
lL remember going to my window in Assisi 
long after the little town had gone to 
bed Phere w the sound of singing. In 








the open square, which was lighted only by 


its one or two iron lanterns and the moon, 


1 party of four or five men and women, 


were singing and acting a 
They the 


but evidently enough they 


stage 


as On a 


scene from Carmen. were of 
common people 


were on their own ground. 


The Land of Eloquence 

Not this the land of cloquence. 
the language is liquid, 
rhere is hardly 


less is 
Emotions flow easily, 
and the words pour forth 


one of them, from the tiny beggar to the 
highest judiciary, but can plead a cause 
well and rehearse a tale tellingly. They 
are born story-tellers and romancers—and 


it seems as fitting as it was inevitable that 
this should be ] urope’s home of the novel 
the short the 


too, are to be found in one little span 


and and love story. 
Lh re 
the 
the 


Beatrice 


story, 
her¢ ICS and heroines, 
Dante 
RKomeo 


most romantic ot 


world’s lovers and 
Petrarch 
Juliet, and a host of lesser ones. 

We have 
Italy. It is that 


her and 


greatest 
and Laura, and 
the art of 
best about 
most, and yet how the hand 
it. So, 


not touched here on 
which we know 
study 
fails in attempting to write of too, 
of whole periods of her 
nificent history Phere on the shelf are the 
nine volumes of Gibbon’s “* Decline and Fall 
of the Rom empire, 
Yet when one ha 
ha tudied only one 


Phere, too, are 


rich and mag- 


a massive life work 
finished reading them, one 
portion, one epoch, 


Symonds 


six large volumes 


on the “ Ker ance,’’ which make such 
fascinating reading; and beside them the 
eight) volume t Vasari’s ‘“ Lives of the 
Painters | when one has read them 
to the « what still is there not to read 


Treasure upon treasure, 


rich up I 1h¢ 

It is in tl wa perhaps, that one can 
best und l and love Italy—through 
the lives of me of her great sons. The 
life of Michel elo, or Benvenuto Cellini, 
or Dante, or Lorenzo, studied and under 
stood lt ll loved and understood 
Indeed m not ure that | would not 
rather los¢ memory of Italy herself, as I 
have se her, Italy with her unforgettable 
ind 4 veline than to lose that 

! f epoch of her history which 
com ‘ one read for instance, of the 
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palace of Lorenzo, its gardens, its collec. 
its society ; where 
gathered the learned and the gifted 


There, in the 


tions, its interests and 


were 
day. 


of his palace of 


Lorenzo, and with Lorenzo himself, there 
is Italy. And Italy is there, too, where 
Dante walked in exile, and tasted the 


bitter bread of others’ bounty ; there, too, 
where Raphael lived the short day of his 
full-flowered life. 


Contrasts in Biography 

Look in their lives and 
hers, and you shall not fail to find romance. 
There is Italy’s Saint Francis who called the 


where you will 


air and fire and water and birds his 
the 


sun and 


brothers, who “ ranscm-d lambs on 


their way to market with his own mantk 

Romantic What could be more romantic ? 
Where would you find more lovely fancy 
and more vivid imagination ? To the end 


of his exquisitely unreal life, he would never 
the knew it. He 
would have it that poverty was only lovable 
and the 


admit reality as world 


desirable, bride of his spirit 


kind and welcome 


and 
And suffering was only 
and the joy of his soul, 

And in contrast to thi 
Saint 


haps the most clear 


radiant and joyous 
stands Michelangelo, _ per- 
seeing of all of Italy's 
He saw the evil and corruption of his 


Francis 


sons 


time, and inveighed against them with a 


Yet he tor 


aint, often closed his eyes to shut out 


sick heart. like the joyous and 


gentle 


the world’s reality, and clung rather to the 
dream 

You will remember on the Medici tomb 
that well-known dreaming figure called 


Night It wa Michelangelo himself 
this in 
yet 
be of stone while misery and wrong endure 
Not to see, not So, wake 
\h, speak in whispers ! ” 

sing of the eyes to reality, the 
the dream, the inward vision 
that been or 
this is Italy. 
from the midst 


who wrote for it cription : 


Sleep is sweet: more sweet it 1s to 


to feel, is my joy. 
me not 
rhe cl 
splendour of 
of the 


may be 


pirit of things have 


this is Romance 


Small wonder is it that 


he realities of their own lives men hav 
se al 
lifted their eves towards her; and 
ive seen and touched her gar 


in dreams h 
the hem, as it were, of the 


ment hem 


True 


Komance.”’ 













































SUNDAY 


A Study in Modern Domestic Life 


By LUCY STONE KELLER 


ANG!” went the kitchen door. 


B “ Spat-spat-spat!’’ hurried Edith’s 
feet down the back-garden walk. 
“ Rattlety-bang!’”’ shouted the lid of the 
dustbin tumbling to the ground, and 
‘Slam!’ as it returned to its place again. 

James Willard awoke with a guilty jerk, 
sat upright in bed, consulted his watch on 
the little reading-table—nine-fifteen—and 
uttered a plaintive ‘‘ Whew!” Reaching 
over, he pulled the dainty white curtains 
aside to examine professionally the face 
of his white-aproned wife, whose skirts 
whisked with formidable rustlings as she 
hastened across the back yard, swinging an 
empty kettle to the rapid fempo of her 
singing. And the tune that accompanied 
her “ tum-tum-tum-ta-da-de-da-dum ”’ was 
the inevitable ‘‘Tramp! Tramp! Tramp! 
the Boys are Marching ’’—absolutely the 
fatal omen, as James well knew. 

But seven months of matrimony, with its 
thirty anything but placid Sundays, had not 
yet taught him that silence is the better 
part of valour, if one has already omitted 
the discretion end of it. ‘ Darling, 
know I'll do that if you’d only wait,’”’ he 
called out to her in his big, sunny voice. 

“ I’ve waited for you to keep your promises 
for the last time. I’ve yet to see the time 
when you’ve kept your word if it incon- 
venienced you in the slightest. Tarn-tin 
tum-tra-la-la-la.”’ 

James lay back with another whistle and 


you 


surveyed with rueful eyes the crumpled place 
his fingers had left on the window hangings. 
Why in thunder couldn’t he remember to 
keep his hands off those curtains ? That 


they would be promptly rearranged the 
instant his wife saw them, he was cer- 
tain; for Edith never allowed her artistic 
temperament to interfere with her rampant 
cleanliness, 

“ Bang!” reiterated the kitchen door. 


James thrust his feet out in quick response 
Ju ta 
wn, a tin pan 


and sat up on the edge of the bed. 


he reached for his dri 


rere 
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in the region of the kitchen made a merry 
riot inthe sink. A sullen flash of resentment 
chased the guilty grin off his face. He dug 
under the covers and shut his eyes tight. 
3ut no amount of human will power can 
produce sleep in the face of such opposition 
as the steady swish, swish of a broom, the 
clatter of last night’s dinner dishes that were 
left till morning only at your urgent request 
and promise of assistance, the muffled but 
energetic pat-pat of an iron on your own 
shirts, and finally the pounding of a hammer 
on nails that you have forgotten all the week 
to drive. 

*‘ Good 
savagely, jumped 
ignored his slippers, and put in a dishevelled 
appearance at the scullery door, where Edith, 
balanced gingerly on a small packing-case, 
pounded with ineffectual efforts at a huge 
nail on which to fix a necessary clothes line. 

“ Get off that !”’ 

Edith pounded on. 

“ IT suppose when a woman is nothing but 
e may expect to be addressed 
as he orted freezingly, and landed 
a fierce blow full on her thumbenail. With 
a shrick, she dropped the hammer, which 
completed its havoc square across the top 
of James’s bared toes. 

Hlis arms had started to her in quick 
consolation, but they dropped with a thud 
as he danced around in profane misery. 
Stunned, Edith gazed down at him from the 
height of the packing-case, the blood dripping 
slowly from her extended left hand, Then 
the pain of her thumb eclipsed all sym- 
pathy. 

“Nothing hit you but the handle,” she 
choked “You reat baby! Oh—I 
imply hate you! If I didn’t have to do the 

work of a carpenter it never would have 
h ippened Go Sobs. 
She fled to the sink and thrust her th imb 
the hot water. The reddened stream 
James's heart entirely. He dropped 
ind limped to her, 


gracious |’’ grunted James quite 


into his dressing-gown, 


growled James. 


a servant, sh 


such,” ret 


‘way !” 


under 
melted 
his foot 
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Oh, my poor little girl! I’m 
Lama beast 

flashed round on him 

a bit white about thx 


) you only discover it 

u made me hurt my 

Lcan tell you, James 

Willard, my thumb doesn’t hurt 


th as badly as you 





‘ omist and having 
d rk the neighbours’ 
id leave’ at tha 
can { t of—and having every 
Sunday all spoiled bx 
u [ married you 
James, after a long, quict 
] to her accusing eyes, had 
ut rough the hall into the 
n ’ 1 and closed the door 
_ i. rently. That was the way 
rhe deeper he wa 
the sweeter and 
d 
Edit wily bandaged her thumb, 
; | leted her mission of ti 
| ul before she began 
kfast. It was nine-thirty 
| eared, garbed in hi 
: tb t and bedroom slipper 
. he Le gan ooth 
, ‘Suppose we lght the fir 
t things all over, so we c: 
breakfast. Come on! Be 
) 
\ 


ick of ‘ talking things over,’ 

All you want to do is 

toconvince me that you're right about 
everything, I’ve just cleaned the 
Tat fire to-night If you 





i 
1 > ishes to clean up every 
i'd be less anxious for a fire 
rm morning Breaktast’s 
} i behind he r, a thought *** Get off that!’ 
on his lips Even the growled Jan 
ble wel med antagonism 
defied mastication, the jam-pot “T couldn't mak 
' n the outside, and the egg thumb 


heaps of separated yolks and “Why—l'd have 


let this morning 2?” asked Jame never hear the last 
glance at his two dismal Wager it can’t h 
t to his hope of being Lord Chiet tues.”’ 
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asked me You’ kn 


it 


W 


of 


{ 


al 


mn 


tirre 


account 


d it, if 
that Now 
that 
















ot my 
you'd 
we il 


thumb, 


candle to 


L'il 


my 


James hoped for omelet on every Without { rther di cussion, Edith pi ked 


+ he 
t he lived. up the toast and eggs, carried them to the 








kitchen, and scraped them audibly into the 
dustbin. 

James hurried after her. 

“Oh, I say, Edith, let’s cheer up! I’m 
awfully sorry I said that. Hang the omelet ! 
Poor little girl! Here, you sit down and tell 
me where to find things, and I'll do the 
work,”’ 

He put the kitchen stool behind her and 
drew her down on it with a gentle arm. 
Had Edith been anything less than a lady, 
the stool undoubtedly would have sailed 
through the partition and buried itself in 
the garden. As it was, it merely slid like a 
streak over the linoleum and made a dint in 
the plaster upon arriving at the wall. 

**Go into the other room, and leave me 
alone! It’s easy enough to talk about being 
cheerful when you get every single thing 
just as you want it. Eggs are three shillings 
a dozen, and last month’s grocery bill 
isn’t paid; but, of course, we can afford 
omelet, if they do take four eggs, even if I 
haven't a decent pair of shoes nor tram 
fare!” 

Every available drop of blood in James’s 
body climbed slowly into his face and throat, 
but he turned silently and went into the 
sitting-room. Edith, standing motionless, 
heard him close the door. 

At ten-thirty the omelet was ready. 
Edith’s eyes were swollen and her cheeks 
redder than roses ever grow. 

“ Why didn’t you call me to stir it, Edith ? 
I started reading, and forgot.” 

“You knew I was making it. Even 
Mrs. Lane heard me stirring and asked me 
if I was getting dinner. If you want any- 
thing else, you'll have to get it yourself. I 
can't make my thumb stop bleeding—if 
you'll excuse my speaking of it.’”’ 

“I swear, Edith, I was thinking, and 
forgot.”” James’s face was distressed. His 
voice was more than that. ‘I’m so sorry, 
dearest !”’ ‘ 

‘“ That’s all you’ve said ever since we were 
married. Why don’t you ever——” But 
the closing door clipped her question. 

James ate his omelet and drank a cup of 
cold coffee. Then he propped his elbows 
on the table edge, and with a fist on either 
cheek regarded the sugar bowl for ten 
minutes with eyes that saw nothing but 
Edith—Edith, smiling, laughing, teasing, 
high-spirited, always happy—Edith as she 
was before he married her ; and then Edith, 
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quiet, nervous, weeping, reproachful, furious 
—Edith, his wife. 

At the end of twenty minutes he heard 
her clearing away in the kitchen. “ You 
come in and let me fry you one now. This 
is the best we've ever had.” Full of fresh 
determination to repair his mistakes, he 
limped out to the omelet bowl. It was 
scraped clean. And Edith’s stinging thumb 
flaunted any pretence at reconciliation. 

“I’m not hungry. Please move! I want 
to light the gas. It doesn’t matter about 
me!” 

“Oh, hang it all! You'll have to starve, 
then! I’ve had nearly all I can stand of 
this abuse. You make my Sundays about 
as home-like as a battlefield.” 

“IT make them—ZI ! 

“Yes, you! What do you leave your 
ironing until Sunday for—and the week's 
sweeping —and then expect me to get down 
on my knees and plead to do it for you? 
Mother xevey had a maid, and she did four 
times as muchas you do, and I never hearda 
word of complaint in my life. She and dad 
always went out to church together on 
Sunday, and——” 

That Edith was listening quietly to 
his outburst surprised him at last into 
silence. She waited a minute and then 


” 


said evenly 

‘Have you quite finished ?”’ Her voice 
had lost its sharp twang, but it trembled. 
“Well, James, the reason I left my ironing 
is because on Friday you wanted me to go 
with you to Martins’ in the evening. Yester- 
day you asked the Deans to dinner, so I 
had to clean and cook all day, and I didn’t 
get my picture done for the exhibition—but 
of course, that doesn’t matter. And I swept 
this morning because the rugs were covered 
with shavings that you strewed about. I 
wouldn’t have left it all to do; but you 
told me that you would get up early and 
help so that { could go to church this 
morning 4 

“ By Jove! 1'd completely forgotten. I 
was thinking we would go to-night. Why 
didn’t you remind me 

“I’m worn out with reminding you 
And as far as your mother is concerned, I 
suppose she did her complaining to your 
father. Besides, she didn’t have any other 
work in her life but her family. Thats 
different You knew I had my painting 
when you married me. I didn't expect to 
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marry into the position of domestic servant 


_—or I’d have specialised for it.” 

N said James slowly, “ and I didn’t 
expect t have you. I guess you're right 

tit. I'll do without Wilson in the office 
so that vou can have a maid here instead. 
You ought to have kept Ellen.”’ 

You know you can’t get along without 
Mr. Wilson.” 

Oh. ves, I can,” a bit wearily. ‘ I can 
9 ¢ without anything better than to 





gs go on like this. If I'd had any 
ess was going to be so rotten, I 


r on earth would have asked you to 


His tone was penitent, but hurt, anticipa- 
of a consoling reply. But none came. 
th rinsed the coffee-pot with exceeding 
ling her thumb at a piteous angle 
somehow irritated James into quick 
the same, the right sort of wife 
willing to do her part when a 
rdluck. You strive your hardest 
feel like a murderer. What in 
| you expect, Edith, when you 
Edith dried a cup thoroughly and looked 
in the eyes. 
” she deliberated, 
[ don’t think I ever half expected to be 


I t think, James, 


as happy as I have been, even 


most of our time 
With 1 inexplicable bit of information 
ret | to the dishpan. James wilted. 
r his voice, and finally found it. 
ly, | do try, darling!” he began 
like a big, penitent schoolboy, 
gy was interrupted by two 
ls tight about his neck, and 
hard against his. 


{ know you try, you darling. Kiss, 
I lo a lot of work just to make 
med of lying in bed so long.” 
m't know why I’m so horrid 
the time J] I just love you hard 
Tearful kiss. 


jal patted her back with the towel- 


, Lher there! You're all tired and 
Nery Let’s cut it all and go for a 
lung the tea-towel over the rack, 
it the door to say earnestly : 
you, Edith, we must stop this 
It's wearing deeper all the time. 
} jp 
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Flash—she was back in his arms again, 
laughing, but still a little trembly around 
her lips. 

“1 know it, Jim. But—but it does make 
me so furious to have you sit around and 
luxuriate while I work. I can’t help it. 
It isn’t the work that I mind ; but I do think 
you ought to help on Sundays. Even if you 
just potter around and get in the way; it 
makes me feel better inside.” 

There could be no denying it—James was 
not fond of housework. But after glancing 
at the pile of dishes he had been about to 
desert, he pulled himself together and 
returned to the tea-towel. 

At twelve the dishes were conquered, and 
Edith flew to the bedmaking, which she ac- 
complished with one grand sweep of covers. 
By two-thirty they had consumed and 
cleared away a lunch of cold meat and bread, 
and Edith was dressed, hatted, and gloved, 
very dignified and good to see. When she 
was ready she could hear no sounds of life in 
the house, so she sped down the back garden, 
woefully certain of finding James in his best 
blue suit pottering about among the dirtiest 
part of the vegetable plot. Notso! James 
sat rakishly a-tilt the back fence, arguing 
heatedly on the subject of kaisers and kings 
with young Mr. King, who lived next door. 

“Oh, Edith,” he greeted her happily, 
* l’ve asked the Kings to tea this afternoon. 
We can have our walk this evening 

“Why, of course,” cordially to Mr. King, 
without looking again at James. “ Does 
your wife know ? ” 

Mrs. King did not know, so her husband 
went in at once to deliver the invitation. 
Somehow, Edith’s dignity seemed to wilt 
away, leaving only a big little girl with a 
hurt face. She had wanted that walk very 
badly. She had planned to have one of 
their “‘ real talks ”’ as they went along, and 
to tell James of her big hopes about her last 
picture, which old Mr. Hale had almost 
promised to buy. 

Edith’s painting and ambition were not 
the weighty matters to James that they 
were to her. The Edith of dis dreams did 
not pace proudly through a hall of fame 
hung with canvases of her own creation. 
She sat by a fireside surrounded by an in- 
definite number of babies, mostly boys, her 
face sweet and wonderfully gentle. 

Edith, knowing this, seldom mentioned 
her “ life work,’”’ but this afternoon’s walk 








had seemed a most propitious moment. 
She was keenly disappointed. She turned 
slowly back to the house, stripping off her 
gloves as she went. James, watching her 
from the garden, suddenly remembered that 
Edith was not especially congenial with 
Mrs. King, whose deepest desire in life was 
to embroider a perfect scallop round a table 
centre. He whistled regretfully, and then 
bounded in to explain how it was that he 
had got interested talking, and had blurted 
out the invitation unthinkingly. 

Edith had already slipped back into her 
dainty white house dress, and was breaking 
eggs into a bow! for his favourite little gold 
cakes. 

“ Didn’t you have any cakes on hand ? 
he asked somewhat timidly, after an en- 
lightening silence. 

“No.” 

“Do you mind having the Kings in for a 
little while ? ” 

“Yes.” 

“Oh! Well, I’m sorry. I thought it 
would be nice to have a little visit and some 
music. I don’t understand why you don’t 
like her, Edith.” 

Silence. ‘‘ Whir”’ from the egg-beater. 

** T’ll make an excuse when he comes, and 
you can have your walk.” 

“I should have no pleasure in the walk 


” 


now. Mr. King is out there waiting for 
you,” 
“Very well.” And the kitchen door 


uttered its accustomed Sunday bang behind 
him. 

The Kings departed early after 
satisfactory afternoon, Mrs. had 
revelled through her musical repertoire, 
which consisted chiefly of ‘‘ The Hallelujah 
Chorus ” and ‘‘ The Maiden’s Prayer,” 
Edith sat on a straight-backed chair 
looked out of the window. Jame 
vaguely Immediately 


a highly 


King 


while 

and 
had grown 
the 


suggested 


uncomfortable. 


door closed upon their guests he 


breezily : 

“Just time for a walk before church. 
I'll help you with the dishes when we come 
back. I say, those cakes were the best 
we've ever had Give me a kiss.”’ 

“Ouch! You’re pulling my hair, James. 
I don’t wish to go now, thank you, and we 
can’t go to church to-night because Mr. Hale 
is coming to call at seven.” 

“What! You didn’t tell me that. Why, 


the old fogey’ll 


tay till morning.” 
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“Mr. Hale is anything but an old fogey, 
It’s a great compliment to me that he even 
takes an interest in my work. He’s an 
authority on landscapes. Mr. Cane says 
he has the best collection in the country, 
And for Scotland to-morrow 
morning, so there is only to-night left.” 

“ Well, it'll be a jolly evening talking high 
art to that old fossil, I must say.” And 
picking up a book, James glared at it 
savagely for a minute or so, then tossed it 
on the window seat with a disgusted grunt, 
and strode out of the front door. 

He felt sick of everything. Until six 
months before he had never differentiated 
between poverty and disgrace. He had gone 
into matrimony asseted with a splendid 
brain, considerable poverty, a fine library, 
and a law practice of which anyone might 
be proud. So they had happily distributed 
his banking account between a delightful 
wedding trip and wobbly, antique furniture. 
And then the war had come and clients had 
simply ceased to exist, and taxes loomed 
huge and unavoidable in their stead. People 
even their domestic woes for 
settlement until after the war. 

So what could a man say? He strode 
along disconsolately, feeling distinctly sorry 
for himself, totally unaware that in the 
kitchen a flood of repentant tears were 
raining into the steaming dishpan. 

But at seven, upon the arrival of Mr. Hale, 
tears were dried, thumb neatly re-bandaged, 
troubles kissed away, and domestic happi- 
ness as cheerfully apparent as the happy, 


he leaves 


preserved 


crackling fire. 

The handsome, white-haired old 
bestowed little more attention on James 
than he did on the fire tongs, but addressed 
Edith in a fatherly manner, brimful of ad- 
miration, that surprised James into an awk- 
ward silence. After a few polite minutes 
they left him to his book and went into the 
little den off the living-room that Edith had 
converted into a studio, James, feeling 
neglected and unappreciated, buried himself 
in his book, but no human husband could 
help overhearing such stray bits as: 

My dear young woman, this is masterly 
ly! How long has it taken 


man 


work—wsasterly 
you? That hill makes me actually long 
to climb it and look over on the other 
side vd 

‘‘T have done it in less than three weeks, 
Mr. Hale and then only in between ironing 












ey 


ven 
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“* My dear young woman, 
this is masterly work.’ ”’ 


ng and dish-washing; often when 


>? 


I was almost tired to death.” 


James felt the stern hand of shame pushing 
him down in his chair until only his ears 
tuck out. He was the demon who had 
Tmutted this sacrilege. He had scarcely 

re was a lul! in the picture, much 
It ny desire to climb it. And while 
1 employed a typist in the office to 
t scattering note occasionally, 
t een scrubbing the kitchen floor. 
burned. But his shoulders re- 
irprise at the old aristocrat’s 
Th ermit me to say, Mrs. Willard, 
I « 


ider you a truly great woman. 
| genius, burning and alive, to 
les pleasantly and do work 
ve, ls «LT seldom speak of my wife, Mi 

“td, The memory is too tender. It is 
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my greatest sorrow that she could not live 
for the pleasures I could give her now. Some 
day I hope you may see the wonderful 
landscape she painted the first year we were 
married. We were very poor then—very 
poor, and she was obliged to do all her 
painting ‘ in between times,’ as you say.” 

James almost gasped with relief. The old 
man’s words fell like soothing raindrops in a 
burning desert, and continued with further 
solace : 

“Yet she was always cheerful—happy and 
contented, just as I can see that you are, 
when all the time I knew that I was holding 
her back from a remarkable career. But 
never once was there a word of complaint. 
You remind me of her greatly, Mrs. Willard, 
greatly.” 

Ife coughed huskily, 
silence in the den, 


and there followed a 
during which James 





slipped into the hall, pulled his hat well down 
to his tiptoed out of the door, and 


swung into the long, restful strides of a man 


cars, 


who needs nothing so much as a good nerve- 
soothing walk 
When, aftei 
in again, M1 
flat, thin packet in his hand. 


twenty minutes, he sneaked 


Hale was leaving, holding a 


“Why, James, where in the world did you 
go * i greeted Edith 
“Oh, I'm awfully sorry——” James 


started guiltily at his old phrase, and changed 


it to a stiff ‘‘ Ll regret very much to seem so 


rude, Edith, but I thought I’d take a little 
walk while you were talking. I had no idea 
you were not staying the evening, Mr. 
Hale.” 


Che old man surveyed him with a cordial 


crutiny that carried with it a fatherly 


understanding 
“Td like 


you 


beiter, Mi Willard, I 


but Il have to go elsewhere this 


nothing 
assure 
evening. I hope to know better soon, 
Mr. Sterne 


legal work 


you 
tells me you have done some very 
little matter 
return. 


| have a 
hands on my 


keen and 


I wish to put in your 


And may I con 
| know that nothing in all the 


sratulate you on this wife of 
yours }ror 
with a pleasant, happy 
Mrs. Hale 


and | have only 


world can compare 


woman to come home to. has 


been dead forty-one years, 


been able to live through them because of 


the memory of her—her cheer-—and sweet- 


ness. Oh, yes, I—I assure you, Mr. Willard 
La ire \ l _’? 
But a choking in his throat made his 
assurance incoherent, and he hurried down 


the steps blowing his nose loudly, leaving 
Edith and Jame standing silent at the 
door. Then they went inside and stood 
before the fire together. 

“Oh, Jame said Edith, ‘* I never was 


And 
uch a cat to you all the time. 


L’ve been 
Won't you 


o ashamed in all my life 


help me a little 2 


And Jame 


rms and tw 


two bis 


helped he with g 


very tender lips 


take [ mean did he buy 


your 
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picture ?’’ he whispered, a faint hope of a 
negative in the words in spite of himself, 
vil Sian kdith, putting 


aside his arms, she brought the cheque out 


whispered and, 
and handed it to him 


lifts pounds ! rhe tigures shot up at him 


like little arrows. That was more money 
than he had made in three months. His 
brain smothered him with  accusaticns. 
Edith scrubbing, driving nails—— He was 
bitterly ashamed. 

“ Now you can have some clothes, I’m 


L’'m s-o-o glad! I shouldn’t have 


l'm 


sO glad ! 
married you 

He caught his words 
edith 


ecyVyes 


ip lke a worn-out 


machine, stared at him with wide 


troubled 


The expression on James's 
His mout! 
and eyes were dreadfully, dreadfully hurt 
* Jan / ith shrilly, — She 
snatched the 1 flung it on the 
gasped as it flared into flame, and 


face was not pleasant to see 


cried Jed 
tiny paper al 
live coal 
threw her arms about his neck 

“Oh, please don’t look lke that, James,” 


she choked * 1 don’t want the old money, 


I don’t mind being poor. I like it. I 
want to be poor. 1 don’t want anything but 
Just you I’m so ashamed—and 

“Why, darling! marvelled James, his 


into the fire, full of a man’s 
rreat gladness. He smil 


dag 
blackened film that had been 


eyes shining 
hard tears an 
down at the 


f50, and drew her down into the big 
chair. 

At midnight they d vered that the fire 
had burned away and left them, but the 
comradely understand ‘ that each one saw 


in the othe eyes was a far happier thing 
hire hey had decided to writ 


than any 


Mr. Hale for another cheque, and som 
to tell him all about it 

Phe poor old man!’ il James, | 
ingly. “1 tell you, Edith, Ll get up ¢ 
next Sunday morning, 1f L have to sit uj 
night to do it! And we'll go to b 
SET VICE 

Next Sunday morning,”’ corrected Lait 
“we'll both sleep tll ne,” 
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CAME FROM THE HILLS 


By 
OLIVER G. PIKE, F.Z.S., F.R.P.S. 


craphs 


4 


the 


P amongst 


mists on the summit of 
the rugged and wild hills the river 
Lits source As one looked on the 
p overgr with 


g 
t I and 


Ll rushes, 


wn moun- 
not easy to 
the beautiful 
Around the 


of the clearest water, 


coarse 
it was 
here commenced 
valleys below 
re small pools 

| there a miniature pond was 


VV several grey rocks, and 


1eSe was the clearest of Nature's 
in thes 


rough 


But little pools the water 
ing all the time downwards 


at Inlls. Be 
everal small 


between two gre 
| there, however 


formed, trickling and finding 


rough grass-mounds 
cut amongst the peat 
water 


the hill the 
l stream 


d 


and this went 


rivulets joine 


twisting, tumbling 





/ 


23 


by the Author 


and dancing over rocks and grass, making 


on its way the sweet music of the hills, for 
the trickling water and the wind are the 
only songs heard on the mountains, Some- 
times they are almost silent songs, so soft 
and sweet that they are hardly audible, 
vet in the winter storms they can tear and 
roar over those jagged heights in a wild 
fury. 


What a contrast the dingle is to the heights 
Here small 
wonderful ferns of many kinds thriving well 


above ! there are green trees, 


with the water falling and splashing over 
their fronds In some places great rocks 
bar the way of the water, and the stream is 
divided into many smaller ones as it finds 
its way round the boulders Bright prim- 
roses are dotted about the steep sides, and 
if we take the trouble to peer amongst the 
grasses we Shall find many blue violets As 


we clamber down,’a big bird is disturbed from 
its nest amongst the thick ivy, and as the 
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** Up amongst the mists on the summit of the 
rugged hills the river had its source’’— . 723. 
Buzzard sails with outspread down 
towards the bottom of the dingle, she gives 
out a loud, far-reaching whistle, for this 
bird always tell its where its 
nest is, and the birds were 


wings 


will enemy 


two 


very soon circling overhead, crying 
in turn Pee-o-u! pee-o-ul thei 
calls becoming louder and more 


excited the closer we 
nest. The latter i 
ture, for the birds return to it 
each year, adding sticks and othe 
material to it. 

A black bird with a white patch 
on its 


get to thei 
a great struc- 


breast sings from the banks 
above, and it is a wild but beau- 
tiful song that th Ousel 
whistles, a song so 
mony with the wild 
in which he dwell It is a 
that springtime has 
on the hills when we hear his song 
for he ls up from. the 

outh to spend the 


King 
har- 
urroundings 


much in 


sure 
sign arrived 
trave Warm 
ummer on the 
mountain inal with the approach 
of winter he es back again to 
his other home thousands of 


miles away. 


Many 











On one of the little rocks round which the 

mall 
moving patch of white, and as we 
find that it is the 


ful wate 


water is swirling, we see a round 


get closer 
to it, we breast of a beauti- 
the Dipper, a bird which 


belongs more than any other 


bird 

to the wild 
Up on the 

heights we do not find him, but when the 

little 


washed 


mountain treams., marshy 


stream becomes a and where 
smooth by rushing 
there the 
is a bird 
which must live by the water, for he belongs 
to it as much as the trout 
the pools 


The Dipper is a restk 


river, 
there are rocks 
dark, 


Dipper will always be found. He 


water, and silent 


! 
pools, 


which swim in 


cannct 





bird : he 


keep still a moment while he is standing 
on the rocks he is continually bobbing up 
and down In form and posture he looks 


like a large Wren; his tail cocked up as 


he bobs, just in the me manner as th 
little brown Wren of the hedgerows; up 
and down he goes, tur: on the cks and 
looking at the fast-rum f ter as it swirls 
past him. «Suddenly he n with 
splash he plunges into 1 ter, right d 

to the bottom lhe . 1) there | 
face up-stream t t tie water frul 
smoothly over | bod then he wall 
agaist the current, turning over the si! 
stones as he go and picking up the 
ects which may be lurking und ( 








: 
at me "’—p. 420. 


Duck opened her wines, 


hissed loudly 
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went to or from their home, had to 
plunge straight through the falling 
water, yet in this strange place they 
reared several young. 

I was once standing on an old 
bridge spanning a small Welsh 
stream, and I saw a Dipper fly from 
under a neighbouring bridge, another 
followed, and another, and I saw the 
two parents leading their young out 
on to the waters; it was their first 
flight, and they were timid. The 
parents stood on the larger rocks 
and called to their babies to follow ; 
one, bolder than the rest, launched 
itself out over the fast-running water, 
and it landed clumsily on a rock, re- 
gained its balance, and began to bob 
its little body up and down, just like 
its mother was doing. How excited 
the old birds seemed! How they 
called to their young to fly after 
them as they led them up the 
stream! I watched them until they went 
round the bend and were lost to view. 





* The Reed Warbler builds a 


deep nest p. 726. 


1 few feet, up he comes 
i. rock, shakes his feathers, 


t everlasting bobbing up and 
tch him for a minute or so, 
rt he is off, up the stream, 
| much the latter may 
follows its course, for 
to the water and will not 
cuts acro meadows on the 
\ re reminded of the Wren when 
he Dipper’s nest, for it is a 
t like the little ball of 
find amongst the ivy 
the difference being that 
er and is built of coarse 
[t is often constructed 
( with water dripping 

r this reason it is thickly ’ 


ind very little of the 
way inside. I have 
‘ippers to build their nest 
ill, and during a day 
tl inds of tons of water 


front of the nest; the 














Ina ity ary position The Dipper’s nest is a domed structure just 


| but the birds, when they like a little ball of moss and leaves.’’ 

















In a heap of driftwood partly overgrown 
with grasses a Wild Duck had her nest ; she 
was a bold bird, and allowed me to go near 


to her as she covered her eight eggs, and 
as I tried to touch her she showed fight, 


opened her wings as seen in my photograph, 
and hissed loudly at me. She was a plucky 
bird, and I did not disturb her for more than 
a few minutes while taking her photograph. 

















** Twisting, tumbling, dancing over rocks 
and grass ”’ ‘ 


=~ Be 723. 
As the stream tumbled on its way down 
the valley towards the plains beyond, many 


bird life heard. A 
gaunt Heron stood knee-deep in one of the 


signs of were seen or 


pools ; a large Gull 


sailed 


strayed from the sea, 
the looking out 
for plunder or waiting for a chance to rob 
a smaller bird of meal. In the 
at the side noisy reed birds sang their chatty 


slowly over waters, 


its bushes 
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songs, and in a small patch of reeds by the 
side of the now more slowly flowing river, 
I saw a Reed Warbler swaying on a reed- 
stem; a short search revealed his nest—a 
beautiful little cradle—fastened to three or 
four reeds, rocking to and fro in the wind 
The Reed Warbler, however, builds a deep 


nest, and no matter how much the wind 
may blow her home about, the four eggs 
or the baby Warblers at the bottom will 


not fall out 

It is not easy to recognise the river here 
the graceful 
Swan, as the same rushing and bubbling 


in the plains, frequented by 


stream haunted by the Dipper on the hills 
above. But even here there is a bird which 
is as much part of the stream as the bobbing 
Dipper of the rocks The Wingfisher keeps 
to the parts, little 
swirling clear pools make their way into the 


slower-flowing where 


banks, and where the branches overhang the 


water In these silent haunts he sits, wait- 


ing and watching for his prey. 1 have spent 


many, many hours in the company of this 


wonderfully beautiful bird, and | never tire 


of watching this king of fishers as he searches 


for and captures his prey I saw him 


coming like a blue dart flashing through the 
sunshine, straight to the spot where | was 


waiting. With a loud shrill cry he settled 
on a branch a few feet above the water 
and peered long and earnestly at me, but 
I kept perfectly still and gained his con- 


fidence, for it is really not necessary to be 
hidden if you the 
at home All you need do is to get to one 
of his fishing stations before the bird, and 
The 
which he visits at regular times, and if you 
should see the bird fishing successfully over 
morning, 


wish to see Kingfisher 


wait. Kingtisher has certain = spots 


o'¢ low k one 
you that he 
there at the same time on the morrow, and 
several times I have proved that i you 
get there before the bird and wait and keep 

still, he will not mind your pre- 
in fact, he will entertain you for a 
long time, and that the most 
successful fisher that ever did take to this 


one pool say at ten 


may be almost certain will be 


perfec tly 
SeCnce ; 
prove he 1s 
fascinating art, 

There he sits, looking resplendent as the 
summer sun changes his gay plumage from 
emerald green to the most glorious azure 
but he is quite unconscious of his 
is watching. 


blue ; 
charms, for it is the water he 
Presently he leaves his branch, flies a tw 
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yards out into the stream, 
water for 


hovers over the 
moment, and the next 
with a 


alt altel Up he 





a small fish, 
thi is swallowed 
gets back to 


h when there 


rai ] 1 
a LOOKS 


about 
m. but suddenly he 1s 
| eagerness and bends 
ind. Down he goes 
d you would 

nk that the splash he 
ikes would drive all 
h or a radius 
many vards; but he 
knows ; game, and 
vhen he returns to his 

perch he has in his beak 

DF 5 tes Sch shout thence 
nches in length; this ts 
truggling and trying to get away from the 


rd works the fish about in his 


beak until he has a firm grasp of its tail, 
s his beak and brings the 
poor { head down with many loud 

the branch on which he ts 

the life is knocked out of it; 

te helpless he tosses it into 


bout six inches, opens his great 
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‘** There he sits, look- S| 
ing resplendent ’’ 
(the Kingfisher). 


beak, and succeeds in capturing it head 
first. 
With many big gulps the fish goes 


down the spacious throat, and when it has 
quite disappeared the bird sits there with all 
his feathers ruffled, 
looking asif he were 
suffering the most 
acute indigestion ! 
But he 
and if another fish 
shows itself he will 
dart 
upon it and bring it 


recovers 


soon down 
up. Hlealwaysswal- 
lows his prey head 
first ; 
readers, the 


and if my 
next 
time they have a 
fish in their hands, 
will gently draw a 
finger along the fish 
from the tail to the 
they will un- 
why the 


ead, 
derstand 


bird must allow the 
fish to go down its 
beak head first. 














A Story of Two S 
By ELEANOR 


T the first sound of the step on the 
stone walk below ate Denny sprang 
to her feet. A delicate flush came 

to her cheeks and a new light to her eyes. 
She listened, standing motionless, until the 
bell stirred her into life. 
room to her 


whir of the electric 

Hurriedly she crossed the 
mirror, and patted with shaking fingers the 
already smooth waves of her pale yellow 
hair. From the lace at her throat she tore 
the blue bow hastily, substituting a pink 
one—only to replace it almost at once with 
the blue. Her gown at back and waist and 
sleeves she touched tentatively with her 
still finger then, when plainly 
nothing else could be done to make perfec- 


shaking 
tion more perfect, she turned and waited, 
on the closed door leading 


hall. 


minutes 


her expectant eyes 
from her chamber to the 

Two, 
subdued confusion of an entrance and the 


passed, The 


three five 


sound of voices had floated up from the hall 


below, but all was silent now. Three more 


minutes Kate Denny waited. Surprise, 


doubt, and a frightened questioning came in 


turn to her eyes; then resolution, as she 
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isters—and a Man 
H. PORTER 


and that, too, 
been 
and not Jimmy’s, that had b 


Kxate had 


ure that it was Roy’s eyes 


ometimes, when 
very 
en turned the 


more ardently in her own direction, And 
now—— 
Resolutely Kate Den ypened the door 


wider and took one step into the hall. 
Well, why not lin Kennison 
down there. Tle had come to see her. He 
had hinted that he might be there that 
evening. Many times, of late, he h 
her out and talked to het 


id sought 


every on 


knew how shy he usually was with wome! 
And now— 

Irresolutely 1 girl L st d debatir 
the matter, when the tw r of a violu 
string came from the room below | 
seemed to end all hesitation With sw 
steps and a heightened colour, Kate Denny 
tripped down the stairs and « itered tl 
brightly lighted living room. John len 
on rose at onc n almost boyish eager! 


in his glance. Edith Denny turned slowly 
Her eyes carried a barely perceptible ant 
ance 


“Oh, here’s Ina 


softly crossed the room and opened the door. — just in time, Ix to a 

\ light laugh floated up the stairway, and John Ikennison pla violin L 
a deeper note answered. The girl drew back, famous orchestra Ile st 1 now close t 
half closing the door. the piano, his instrument hand, a 

Then it was true. He had come, and she his eyes longingly fixed on Wate Denny. 
had not been summoned to go down. Edith “It’s the concerto. I wing to U 
was there, however—that light laugh had it a bit,’”’ he b 1 cagerl “You ki 
been hers. ... So it was to be the old brought the piano we last week, 1 
tory over again. If Edith wanted it sh« said you'd 
must have it, whether it was a jam tart or “Yes, it’s her | right, Mr. Kenn 
the exclusive attention of an evening’ interrupted Edith, bright “And w 
caller. love to play it with 1 Kate shall tu 

\lways it had been like that; and the leay es while L play. Cor Ixate.” 
always she, Kate, had taken the subor For one brief instant Kat nost rebelled 
dinate place, together with the smaller tart, John Kens m had asked her to pracus 
the less-fresh hair ribbon, the chicken wings that score, and had pract 1 it for hour 
to eat, and the iron kettles to wash. Ithad at atime until now it w t her tinger-Uy 
been the ime when the “ party age ”’ vet she expected 4 | patiently by 
arrived, and the boys had first begun to and turn t! leaves for Edith—Edith wh 
cast admiring eyé in their direction had “run through” tl thing once OF 
Always Edith walked off with curly headed — twice, and who would imble wretchedly 
Roy, leaving freckle-nosed Jimmy to Kate— over every other note. 


i- 
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THE 


, “don’t you 


if I = 

ou can turn the 
het ister, airily. 
mk And kate 


he playing of that 
finish it was an 


art of each player 


other At it 
hysterically, Kate 
ision, and John 
handkerchief to 


m hi face A 


ted that t y try 
h she knew the 
1a liervent vi , 
lt ed] violin 
{ in a corner 


i¢ brilliant 


, who w entet 
A little late 
that Kedith said 
t} rd Nate 
mo with 
ck, st gy at 
it a < ction, 


] \ but 
th terposed a 
| h who went 
ho asked him to 


| ! Ine Wson 
play with and 
| lushed a 
! { with 
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y 


Had she, indeed, fallen so low as to be 
ready to quarrel over a man, as a dog would 
fight Doubtless, anyway, 
John Edith. He had 
seemed contented enough playing ragtime 
that Surely 
KKate Denny, would not wish to hold any 
Of course, if he preferred Edith 

A vision of two dark eyes rose before her 
and stayed the thought half 
Untlinchingly then she faced 


bone ? 


lor a 
Kxennison preferred 
evening. 


against his will, she, 


man, 





expressed, 
the facts as 
they were. 

It was merely another case of the smaller 
tart ; as older now, and the 
object of her fan y was a man, not a tart, 
As for herself, she, the elder sister, would be 
expected to step back cheerfully, out of 
sight, Had it not always been 


only Edith w 


of course. 
SO f 


First, years ago in the Baby 


She was her little sister. 


nursery. 
Edith was younger 
Always Baby Edit& should have the biggest 
blocks and the prettiest Not at once 
had Kate learned this and not 
without sundry protestations in the shape 


toys 
to be sure 


of tempestuous wails and rebellious poutings. 


But she had learned it, and none too soon; 
for in swift succession there had followed the 
smaller tart, the k fresh hair ribbon, the 
chicken wings to eat, and the iron kettles to 
wash, to say nothing of the freckle-nosed 
Jimmy. 

Nor was this all. Looking at the subject 
in the light of this new determination that 
had come to her, Kate Denny saw more 
clearly than ever the subordinate réle she 
played in the household Always was she 
seeding raisins for other people’s cake baking, 
and turning the music for other people’s 


piano playing ; and fiercely now she declared 
to herself that the 


would be better if she had 


cake and the music 
the entire handling 
of them 

After all, was there not 
much self too ¢ 


amount, 


such a thing as 


ontinual self- 


of 


too 


course, 


repression A certain 


was beautiful, virtuous, and altogether com- 
mendable; but might there not come a 
point where they became actually a fosterer 


elfishness, and a sin against 
\s if a perpetual 


; and eater of chicken wings 


of other peopl 


’s own individuality 


could live a full, free life—a life that really 
brought out the best within oneself and 
within one’s fellow men! Indeed,no! And 


there should be a change—a right-about face. 


















































She would see to it that there was. With 
sweet, gentle, yet firm dignity, she would 
take her rightful place 

And with this thought in mind Kate 
Denny rose to her feet, prepared herself for 
bed, and then determinedly raised her 
window before opening the connecting door 
leading to her sister’s room. 

As expected, she did not have long to 
walt. 

“* Kate! ’’ called her sister. 

“Yes, Edith.” 

‘Where's all that wind coming from ? ” 

‘From my window, perhaps; it’s open.” 

‘Open! Why, Kate Denny, you never 
have your window open ! ” 

‘IT know I don’t; but I thought I would 
to-night. 1 wanted the air.” 

But it’s socold! I'm half frozen. Do 
you want me to catch my death of cold ?” 

“Why, no; of—of course not,’’ mur- 
mured Kate. Involuntarily she started to 
get out of bed; then suddenly she fell back 
With stern resolution she wetted her dry 
lips and said: “ If you’re cold, Edith, why 
don’t you pull up another blanket ? ”’ 

‘Cold’! ‘ Another blanket’! Why, 
Kate, what are you thinking of, when you 
know I hate a lot of stuffy clothes over me ! 
I never knew you to act like this! Well, if 
you won't shut it, I shall—that’s all!” 
And the swift patter of bare feet and the 
determined bang of a window-sash told that 
Edith had made good her word. ‘“ There!” 
exclaimed an aggrievedly triumphant voice, 
as the patter retreated through the open 
doorway 

On the bed Kate Denny made one more 
effort to rise—one more effort to catch the 
fleeting “sweet, gentle, yet firm dignity 
of her promise to herself ; then wearily she 
fell back. 

“After all, it'll be easier to be gin to- 
morrow in daylight when—when I’m up and 
dressed,”’ she told herself ** Besides, there 
won't be anything so hard as that window 
is, to—to assert my rights about.’ 

lo-morrow,”’ however, proved that dig 
nity had to do with neither daylight nor 
being dressed, and that whether it were an 
open window or a proffered invitation about 
which one wished to assert oneself, there 
was no variation in the difficulty of doing it. 
Struggle as she did all day, by night Kate 
Denny was forced to own that she was not 
one whit nearer the “ full, free life ’’ that was 


) 


/ 
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to bring out the best within herself and 
within her fellow men. 

She had risen early and started breakfast 
(in spite of it being Edith’s week to per- 
form that duty). She had washed the dishes 
while Edith went shopping, because Edith 
liked to go shopping—when it was pleasant, 
When it rained, Wate herself went. As 
usual, she had tidied the kitchen and the 
bathroom, leaving the lighter dusting to 
Edith and her mother, who preferred that 
kind. As usual, too, at luncheon, she had 
given the golden-brown crusts of her rolls to 
Kdith, not because she herself did not like 
golden-brown crusts, but because Edith 
always wanted them. To be sure, Kate had 
tried to keep them herself to-day; but 
k:dith reached for them as a matter of course 

and got them 
At two o'clock John Kennison came with 
the invitation to go for a spin in his side-car, 
kate was dressing, and Edith had gone to 
the door. Wate could hear now what her 
sister had called out merrily, saucily ; 

‘Oh, she’s busy, Mr. Kennison; but I'll 
go. W'll be very glad.” 

Kate had run then swiftly into the upper 
hall, and had uttered some sort of protest. 
But Edith had only laughed and answered 
scorntully 

“Why, Kate, you were busy—you know 
you were ! You were dressing. Surely, 
you don't want me to change now, and— 
and tell him you won't let me go; do 
you | 

Kate had murmured a faint “ No, of 
course not and had crept back, ashamed, 


into her own room And not until she had 
heard the whir of the engine down the road 
did she remember that ‘‘ sweet, gentle, yet 
firm dignity that was to have been hers 
that day 

It was of this, all this, that Kate was 
thinking now as she dressed for the concert 
that evening Phe concert was to be a grand 
affair in town, given by John Kennisons 
orchestra. John Kennison was only one of 
the eight first violins in that orchestra, but 
to the Dennys the “ Philharmonic ” was 
always John Kennison’s orchestra,” and 


as such its concerts were enthusiastically 
welcomed lo-night, however, there was no 
animation, no joy in Kate Denny's face as 
she dressed herself: nor did even the an- 
ticipatory rustle and hum of the concert- 


room itself bring an answering flash oF 
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vn a minute to tell 
egan excitedly ” 7 





sparkle as she waited for the first number on 
the programme. 

his was her mood when a chance con 
versation between two men in front of het 
aroused a mild sort of interest. 

Who is that long-haired, dreamy-eyed 
creature caressing his fiddle as if it were 
the dear child of his heart ? ” asked one man 
of the other. 

Almost unconsciously Kate Denny turned 
her head to catch the reply. She, too, had 
often idly wondered about that particular 
dreamy-eyed violinist. 

“That 2? Oh, that’s Bronoffsky.’ 

“ Oueer-looking chap! Good player ?” 


“ Hm-m—well, yes, heis. Still—he’s only 
a second fiddle up there, you know. He 


, 


plays second violin.”” There was a moment's 
pause, then, half-musingly, the voice went on, 
‘Do you know, it’s rather funny about that 
fellow, Bronoffsky. He is possessed and 
consumed by one mad ambition; he wants 
to lead, direct, be a conductor, you know.” 

“Well, why doesn’t he ? ”’ 

* Bronofftsky lead ? Jove! man, he 
couldn’t ! Bronoffsky’s a dreamer, not a 
doer. Ife can play, true—second fiddle 
But he hasn’t the audience sense ; he doesn’t 
know how to handle men. He doesn’t know 
how to hold thirty, forty, fifty instrument 
at the tip of a little black stick. All his life 


he’s been controlled, not in control All his 
life he’s done another’s will, not h own 
Great Scott! man, Bronoffsky 1 is just 


what you see, a first-rate second fiddle.” 
There was a burst of applause—the leader 
of the Philharmonic had appeared on the 
platform. A moment later came the electric 
hush that follow 


baton; then sounded a long 


the tap of the conductor’ 
, quivering note 
from the first violin 

But all this Kate Denny neither saw nor 
heard. Behind the two men who had talked 
of Bronoffsky she sat tense and motionles 
her eyes staring straight ahead, her ears 
hearing only the words that had just been 
poken : 

“ All his life he’s been controlled, not in 
control, All his life he’s done another’s will, 


not his own. Bronoffsky is—is just what 
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lead. As if she could ! he, the pe rpetual 


turner of leaves for 
the continual eed 
people Calin 


Sudden! now, Whi 
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SECOND FIDDLE 


as they were play! 


tand Ilis face was white, and his jaw 
firm-set; but there was that in his eves 


that caused the girl t suddenly as with 
hidden fire Fora ter nstant Bronottsky, 
motionless upon | tand, faced his orches- 


tra; then slowly he raised his baton. 

True to John Ix ison’s prophecy, some- 
thing did happen that evening. The orche 
tra knew that 1 before had they played 


l with such passion, 


such power, such onene fpurpose, Never 
before from the tip of that little black stick 
had come uch a persuasive control, such 


uch enthralling mag- 
netism, drawing them on and on to the 
pertect end. 

rhe audience knew only that never before 
had they heard forty instruments so per- 
fectly together Never before had they been 
so lifted out of themselve Chey expressed 
their appreciation in a burst of applause that 
swept them irresistibly to their feet, and 
that forced their new idol te face them again 
and again with low bows of acknowledgment. 

The critics—between the numbers the 
critics talked enthusiastically of the new 
icader who had that night been born. Trom 
their lips dropped learned phrases: he did 
not overdrive his orchestra he sought no 
undue din of bi and drum; he was careful 
of the quality as wella quantity of ton 


he had balance, potse, powel he ordered 


| ; 
the pace of h music judiciously, and he 
moulded its phi with a masterly hand 
Like a general he marshalled his forces, and 
never once did they escape his guiding hand 

ill th ( t 

And yet—neither orchestra nor audience 
nor learned criti were quite so moved as 
\\ a certam young woman in an orchestra 


hair nine rows trom the front ILer head 
erect, her eyes were shining like stars 


and her mouth curved in a smile that some 


how seemed to carry an elation all out of 
proportion to ar 

For Edith Denny that evening there came 
two surprise On irprise was when she 
found het f ntably walking out 
i tin oncert | with her mother, while 
| | nat | hn Kennison walked 
{ thes 

ha ‘ | rprise came later, when 
| { early re bed Lippe ired at the 
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so if I close th 


starad at the 


“Why, Kate, what are you thinking of, bed, the 


she fell back weakly—the door was locked. overture 





window open, and you don’t, you know; There was no answer, but a moment | 
door we'll both be satisfied. there came from Kate's room a little tremy 
Good night And she shut the door lous melody that sounded for all the wor 
For one amazed instant Edith stood and — like the whistle of a small boy who is icles 
closed door; then she darted to keep up his courage in the dark 
forward, her hand reaching for the knob. Long after 


when you know I never sleep without that could not place it, 
door open,” she cried, The next moment lected it 


“Why, Kate!” that night 
































femple of Rameses III. at 
Karnac, about 1500 B.C. 
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WAR WIDOW’S MARTYRDOM 


Steps to be Taken to Combat One of our Gravest Social Dangers 


By A. C. MARSHALL 


So far as it goes this is perfectly laud- 
able, but the receding tide leaves behind it 
on the waste of sand a black, indelible line of 
helpless human wrack and silt—the widews 
and orphans Individually, when we know 
them, we write carefully worded letters of 
sympathy when the wound is still fresh 
Nationally, we leave it to the War Office to 
soothe them with its only panacea—money 
from the public funds issued in weekly doles, 
and only then to the dependants of tho 

who have fallen on the battlefield, ignoring 


In most imstance the cares of those who 


have fought not the human enemy at all 
but have succumbed in an unequal combat 


with disease 


A Nation’s Crying Shame 

Che fact that only the public-spirited en- 
terprise of the late Mr. T. H. Roberts saved 
a hundred heroes of the Charge of the Light 


Brigade from ending their days as a charge 


upon the Poor Law Guardians, proves how 
much a grateful country cares for its men 
who have fought a good fight; and the cry 


ing shame of an old soldier being bustled 
unceremoniously to a pauper’s last resting 


place, has been of such common occurrence 
that one almost trembles to think how the 


war widows and orphans will fare unl 

ome great effort is made now to provide for 
them humanly, rationally ind on broad 
minded ensible line unhampered by the 


twisted tangle of red tape and blue forms 
that so often lead to black «ce par 


One suggestion has actual 


iy been put for 
ward seriously—that these lonely, bereft 
women shall be transplanted wholesale to 
our Overseas Dominions, there to leaven up 
the sexes and sow the seed of a new race of 
colonists Another idea is that the Govern 
ment shall all over the country build small 


cottages, to be let at nominal rents to the 
soldiers’ widows and their dependants. Yet 
a further scheme is the gathering together 


these unfortunate people in agricultural 











colonies, where they may be taught to win 
their daily bread from the soil. 

Admittedly, the gravity of the problem 
entimentality 


eliminates a good deal of 2 
but there is still room for sentiment, tor 
brotherly and sisterly love; and Christ’s 
call for the care of the widows and the 
fatherles ounds more insistently than it 
has ever done before. The whole point is 
that the action must be speedy and strong ; 
for in these kaleidoscopic times the need of 


the day must receive the work of the di 


LY, 
and when the war is well over the war widow 
can quite conceivably be shelved before the 


demands of me more pressing emergency 


A New Use for Tribunals 


N nd this is a sugg 


vow, supp g—a oF 
tion put forward only after much patient 
thought tp} ng our country were to be 
ubdivided into districts of workable dimen 
sions under a scheme similar to that of Lord 
Derby’s recruiting campaign And suppo 
ing that for ch district a War Widow 
Tribunal were appointed, three local ladic 
d three Jocal men to form the tribune 
vith a War Office representative to act a 


vote in matters of doubt—what might not 


be done to treat each case on its merits and 


to alleviate sheer distr to point the way 
to a prosper future, to make provision 
for children 1 so on? 

But let u » further and imagine this a 
great national movement, accentuated by 
ll the sympathy and pity a victorious cout 
try can offer to the widows and dependant 
of the men ) have helped oO bravely t 
gain the d Perhaps the first widowed lady 


in the land, Ouee Alexandra, would extend 


her gracious interest and influence to th 


lan, becomu ts patrone figurehead, and 
, , , 
ude, and the champion of widowhood 


tribunal 
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lHk WAR WIDOWS MARTYRDOM 


come a private dchberation of the tribune 


l thers, { fether with iCil 1 tigation a the case 
demanded, The question of unmarried 
mothe and illegitimat children should 

nds out be heard sympatheti ly, with neither cant 

of this com nor creed Depe nt mothers and other 
. reiative hould |] { 1 hear t 
| L in WIV 
\s 1 law lay, war W¥ 
1 I | | 1 of Ios. a week 
\ | ( \ ttain to the 





| rc of 35 veal hie they are granted a 
l rt rc 2 od W 15 the amount Is 
th 1 »tO fI | e for ch ldren, 


Treating Cases on their Merits 








The whole situation teems with possibili- 


ties. Many a woman would do far better in 
the world with {100 down than with a 
paltry Ios. a week indefinitely. Some 
widows might elect to emigrate. Others— 


and the classes have mingled with the 
masses in the ranks—might be so well pro- 
vided for that the few shillings of weekly 
pension would merely mean a little extra 
pocket-money. Generally speaking, the case 
of each widow is a law unto itself, not to be 
reduced to a tantalising Army form, but to 
be dealt with broadmindedly on its own 
merits by competent authorities. 

And what an opportunity this is for the 
Churches. Since the Reformation there has 
been no such national work waiting to be 
done—the shepherding of a new class, the 
guiding of the bereft, the helping of the 


afflicted. According to neutrals, the German 


authorities see in the war widow only a 
potential mother, and the word has gone 
forth that children must be borne—" for the 
Fatherland 
thinly disguised officialdom to induce wat 
widows, by re-marriage oy not, to bring forth 
a child to take the place of the man who has 
In othe 
reduced to the 
Undoubtedly, 


number of our wat 


Everything is done under 


fallen words, women are being 
mere level of animals. 

in this country an enormous 
widows will eventually 


rightly too; but the 


re-marry, and quite . 
problem of their immediate maintenance and 
to be faced boldly Che bill will 


be colossal, but when it is remembered that 


comfort 1s 
we are paying five mullion pounds sterling 
a day as the cost of war, one week's war 
would keep every war widow in cheery cir- 
cumstances for the rest of her life. Nor must 
ight be lost of the fact that the cost of the 
war widow and her fatherless children must 
inevitably be a diminishing cost, terrible in 
its total the first 


year by year a 


vear, and then subsiding 


time rolls onwards, 


The Salvation Army Scheme 


Up to the present the Salvation Army 
has done more to help the real victims of 
the strife than any other organised body, 
ind the ramifications of its plan have ex 
tended to all parts of the world Phe scheme 
launched by General Booth under the com 
prehen ive title of The Widow Coun 
ellor possesses wonderful soundne and 


humanitarianism 


“ The cause 


said General 


of the widow,’ 


7 
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Booth recently, “‘ has been especially laid 
upon us all by Almighty God as a solemn 
responsibility, and I have long felt that this 
nation—indeed, all the European nations— 
is under the reproof of God for the neglect 
One of the cutting accu- 
brought against His ancient 
people was that they were harsh in their 


of this obligation. 
sations He 
dealings with these defenceless women 
“And IL will come near to you to judgment; 
and I will be a swift witness against . 
those that oppress the hireling in his wages 
the widow, and the fatherless.’ 

“ Think of the 


—and I am not now speaking only of thox 


loneliness of the widow 
poor women whom the war has robbed 
her desolation, at any rat 
the sense of be 


their protectors 
for the first vear or two; 9 
in a world that is in some ways against her 
the very fact 


that in the past she has had her husband t 


her liability—arising from 


to be taken in and deceived 
rhe nation 


nation ought at 


rely upon 

“ Think, too, of the children, 
has taken the father; the 
least to do what it can to 
fort them 


help and com- 


Widows’ Counsellors 
Broadly, the Widow 


may be | 


ummed up by the following descrip- 


tion: There is a Central Council in Londor 
of which the Chief of the Staff is the Presi 
dent, with Counsellor or local helpers 


throughout the United Kingdom, the ¢ 


tinent, and the British Dominions.  Thes 


local Counsellors are pel onally to meet th 


and to give them 


to the shaping 


war widows and children, 


the best possible advice as 
of their future irrespective of creed 
Phoughtful, common-sense men and women, 


in close touch with the workaday affairs 
life, are to be chosen as Counsellors, and t 
Salvation Army is asking that sul 
people may come forward and act 
capacity applications to be made t 


Widow Counsellors, 101 Que 
Victoria Street, London, L.C. 

And, as a further factor in this great wors 
it is interesting to note that the P 
lrustee is to act 


secretary 


with the Salvation mm 
sposal of small pI 


ecutor for any W 


in the management or di 
perties of which widows may be 


and will also act as ¢ : 
to leave sai 


who. desire their property tot 


children during the latter’s minority. More- 


ubscribe d by public bodies 


over, the money 
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mind can be at 
pplication to the objects for 


who have injudi 





Madding Strife. 


, and to keep thei 


And we believe that by 








younger communities labour, and are desit 
ous of crossing the seas both for their own 
sakes and for the larger field offered for 
their children. But 1 give the assurance 
that there will be no pressure brought to 
bear on any widow to induce her to emi 
grate. 

“There is no doubt that the scheme will 
cost money, but it does not set out to be 
a money scheme. Kather, it seeks to secure 
the organisation 
of personal _ ser- 
vice so that the 
experience of the 
many can be ap- 
plied for the bene- 
fit of each At 
the same time, 
there are no doubt 
hundreds of cases 
where some capi- 
tal outlay will be 
necessary. But 
as I have already 
said, there will 
be no doles, nor 
will we resort to 
haphazard and 
temporary expe- 
dients.’ 

Certainly the 
Widows’ Counsel- 
lors is the most 





J. Gale practical and 
thoroughly useiul 
scheme that has been yet put into operation 
for the dealing with the many thousands of 
helpless victims of this terrible struggle, and, 
even if personal service cannot be rendered 
the movement is worthy of every financial 
assistance that can possibly be spared for it 
But we want, primarily, some form of legis 
lation that will help materially to alleviate 
and level up the distress of the war widow 
She has to face the irreparable loss of a 
husband who has laid down his life for 
King and Country, and the country should 
not be so hopelessly hard and cruelly ada 
mantine that it allows her to sutter financially 
as well, without at least making some effort 
to enable her to maintain her position 


There is no question of charity im th 


matter It is more the settlement i 
i debt definitely contracted. So far as orphan 
children are concerned, one ugvestion ha 


wen made that the activits of the old 














Court of Chancery should be revived, and 
each child made the legal ward of the State ; 
but if the idea of the localised permanent 
Widows’ and Children’s Tribunals could be 
established, both the mothers and children 
could be watched over and cared for in the 
best possible way—i.e. by local influence 
and without the disturbance of home ties and 
affections, for even the birds of the air have 
a free choice in the selection of their homes. 

And one more point that has arisen solely 
through this war must be satisfactorily 
cleared in a new scheme of war pensions, 
As matters stand at present, by Warrants 
framed in the far-off days of peace, a soldier 
invalided from the service and one who dies 
from disease does not come under the pen- 
sionable rule. Thus, the relatives of a man 
who died at the front from a disease con- 
tracted on active service would be pen- 
sioned as surely as if he had been taken 
from them by gunshot. But a soldier of 
middle age who had been wrenched from a 
comfortable home, and who through the 
rigours of military training in this country 
contracted, and died from, consumption, 
would leave behind him no right for his 
wife to be pensioned. 

As a matter of fact, during last year nearly 
3,000 men were actually invalided from our 
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Army because they had become consump- 
tives; and it is quite reasonable to suppose, 
firstly, that the majority of them laid the 
seeds of the disease by becoming soldiers; and 
secondly, that a proportion of them died. And 
the relatives of those who died, at least, if not 
of those who were practically incapacitated 
for work, should have some legal and actual 
claim upon the State that accepted their 
menfolk for military service. 

Something must be done, and that 
quickly, to give effect to the wishes of the 
general public in the matter of pensions for 
war widows and war orphans, It is not 
charity the war widow calls for, but prac- 
tical, energetic sympathy and _ assistance 
There will be drunken 


war widows, dishonest war widows, im- 


towards self-help. 
moral war widows, for there are black 
sheep in every fold; but the idea of local 
tribunals with discretionary powers, with 
the softening influence of lady tribunes, with 
an equal facility t , 


» give and to retract, 
should be capable of meeting with every 
emergency that may befall, and of dealing 
humanly, fairly, and not under the cloak of 


charity, religion, or caste, with every case 
presented to it, remembering primarily the 
injunction of Christianity—the care of the 
fatherl and of the widows 
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By BE. F. 


CHAPTER X (continued) 


10ut the smallest sen 


done anyt! 


THE VERDICT 


ICHAEL entered upon his new life 
witl 


e of hav ing 


ing exceptional or even 


It wa o perfectly obvious to 
had to be with his m ther that h 
ition to regard himself at all in 

rs the thing WAS 5 imple it had 
» help Francis out of financial 

th a gift of money. There 
tof w ll, no sense of sacrifice 
was merely the assertion of a 


Occ 


instinct. The life limited his 
lor a great part of the day he 


$s mother, and between his music 


i ec on her he had but little 
asionally he went out to see 
but any pro 


longed bsence on 
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his part always made her uneasy, and he 
would often find her, on his return, sitting 
in the hall, waiting for him, so as to enjoy 
his presence from the first moment that he 
re-entered the house. But though he found 
no food for reflection in himself, Aunt Bar- 
bara, who came to see them some few days 
after Michael had been installed here, 
found a good deal. 

They had all had tea together, and after- 
wards Lady Ashbridge’s nurse had come 
down to fetch her upstairs to rest. And 
then Aunt Barbara surprised Michael, for 
she came across the room to him, with her 
kind eyes full of tears, and kissed him. 

“My dear, I must say it once,” she said, 
“and then you will know that it is always 
in my mind. You have behaved nobly, 
Michael; it’s a big word, but I know no 


other As for your father ‘d 








Michael interrupted her. 


Oh, I don’t understand him,” he said. 
At least, that’s the best way to look at it. 
Let’s leave him out 
He paused a moment 
After all, it is a much better plan than 


our living all three of us at Ashbridge. It’s 
better for my mother, for me, and tor 
him 

‘T know, but how he could consent to the 
better plan,’ she said, ‘W ell, let us leave 
him out. Poor Robert! He and his golf. 
My dear, your father is a very ludicrous 


person, you know 


I 
think 


gut about you, Michael, 


stand it? 


do you you can 
He smiled at het 
Why, of course I can,” he said. “In- 
deed, I don’t think Ill accept that state- 
ment of it It’s it such a score to be able 


make my 


think 


use, you know. I can 
Nobody else can I 
I'm getting rather conceited about it 
Yes, dear: I find insufferable.” re 
marked Aunt parenthetically. 


to be of 


happy 


you 


Barbara 


“Then you must just bear it. The thing 
is *~-Michael took a moment to find the 
words he searched for the thing is | want 


Wel , it no licht 


mother, even 1 _” 


nted. thing to 


be wanted by your 
He sat down on the sola by 
Aunt Barbara, how 

he said “Thi 


riving, that my 


to be wa 


his aunt 
ironically gifts 
me, was rather a sinister 
way of 
me like 


\nd 


mother should want 


brain was failing 
affect the 


this just as het 


yet that failure doesn't 


quality of her love Is it something that 
hine through the pool tattered tabric 

Anvhow, it has nothing to do with het 
brain It is she herself, somehow, not any 


thing of hers, that wants And you ask 


if I can stand it 
Michael, with his ugly face and hi 


me 


kind 





CyVe and his sim} le heart seemed extra- 
charming just then to Aunt 

She wished that Sylvia could 

have en him then in all the unconscious- 
ne of what he was doing so unquestion 
| or that she could have seen him as 

ne had with his mother during the last 


ir Lady Ashbridge 
and 


had 


holding hi 


insisted on 
hand 


herself of it, of 


sit- 


whenever she coul 


piving him with a h In repeated que 


| | 

tions, and never once had she made Michael 
either ridiculous or self-conscious. And 
this, she reflected, went on most of the day, 
and for how many day it would eo on 
none knew Yet Michael could not consider 
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even whether he could stand it; he reject 


the expression as m¢ 
*And 


manave to see 


aning ies 


your friends? she said “Do y 
them ? 
aid 
“They don’t come here, for the presence 
agitated. § 
thinks they have some design of 


» 
But 


“Oh, yes, occasionally, 


strangers makes my mother 


or me away. she Wants 
She knows 
can’t make up my 
She is 
see Sylvia, or get 

“And why no 


mother, I sup 


about her and me, and 


about 
mind what to do about 
I can’t take her 


here ” 


asking if 
her to 
Sylvia knows about yo 


always 


con 


Well, I ent 


qua Cl ana 


to see Sy lvi 





ed 


ou 


M i hae l. 


of 
he 


taking her 


| 
it 


r 
it 


‘IT expect so. I told Hermann. But I 
am afraid my mother will—well, vou t 
call it arguing—but will try to persuade her 
to have me. I can't let Sylvia in for that 
Nor, if it comes to that, can I let myself in 
for that 

‘Can't ve impress on your mk ther that 
he mustn't 

Michael le: ned forward to the fire pon 
dering this, and stretching out his big har 
to the blaze 

“ses. is ht he id | ild | e 
to see Svlvia ava . Just ia her 1 kn¢ 
We ettled that the ld terr “ were n 
couldn't « tinue At least ettled tl 
and she understood.” 

“Sylvia ] i i} en Kit \ t B 
bara. 

I'm rat d you think so.” 

Oh et ‘ t come,’ iid shi 
ure your mother will do as you te 
| ll be here too, if you like, if that w 
ny good By the way, I see your He 
mann’s plano recital ¢ to-mort 

‘IT know. My mother wants to go to that 

think I hall take he Will 
Aunt Barbar ' ton the othe 
he My * Variat are ng t 
ed If the re a sucee Herma! 
( I all i d ed screaming ¢ 
to the platform, and have to bow. Graco 
And if th ‘ t, well 

ae of , my dear, of course Vil come Let 
me ee, | hall have t lie, i I h 
another engagement, but a little thi Kt 
that doesn’t bother me 

Sudde nly rhe clapped Cl h nds et a 

“My dear, I quite ft t,” she d 

Michael, uch excitement You rememod¢ 
the boat you heard taking soundings 0! 
the deep-water reach Q)t course yu do! 

that { t t the 














rds just above it Only 
e coastguard police caught 
t—all Germans. They tried 
ey did before, by rowing 
t there was a team 

’ intercepted them Phey 
chart of the re ich, with 
mplete; and when 
r | ( they are all 

| tuts rather, who merely 
| ey 10 d i very decent 
vate areas at Harwich 

fool as I look They 
ol } my nflormation, 

1 that my informa 

vou 
' > live in A hbridyg 

father will have four 

} hand I am glad 
] rhed at 1 It will 
| And now, ! dea I 








\ tatCerma 
t lise hi elt 
t I mu had ee 
cl cl 
} i] 1¢ 


( ext eve y. 
the ippre ed, 
ind more excited 
} prol 
eart properly 
Michac I sha 
f et them i 
le to | ippen if 
‘ 
h I Fi 
1 1 tn't 
eri Sut if 
from end to end, 
nn i yx n ol 
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temperament was one of those that are 
strung up to their highest pitch by such 
nervous agonies; he required just that to 
make him do full justice to his own per- 

malitv., and lor before he came to the 


Variations, Mi 
about his 1Cce 


hael felt quite at ease 


There was no question 


about it any more the whole audience 


knew that they were listening to a master 


In the row immediately behind Michael's 
party were sitting Sylvia and her mother, 
who had not quite been torn away from 


her novels, since he had brought “ The 
Love of Hermione Hogarth” underneath het 
cloak, and read it furtively in pauses. They 
had come in after Michael, and until the 
interval betweer th classical and the 
modern section of the oncert he was un 
ware of their presence; then idly turning 


round to look at the crowded hall, he found 


face to face with the girl 


there,” he said. 


| think—— ” 


himself 
“7 had no 1deca you vere 


Hermann will do, won't he 


And then ddenly the words of common 
place failed him, and he looked at het 
in silen ( 

I knew y were back,” she 


said. 
‘Hermann told me about everythin ‘ 


Michael glanced sideway 


his 


indicating 


! lhe \ sat next him, and was talk 
1 to Barbara 

‘I wondered whether perhaps you would 
come id see rT mother and me,” he said 
“Mav I writ 

She ked at him with the friendliness 
of het eves and her grave mouth. 

| it nec ry to ask? she said 

Michael t ed back in his seat, for his 

ther had had quite enough of her sister- 
| law i 1 want d hin un She looked 
ver he er for a moment to see whom 
Michael was talk t 

I'm en] ng my concert, dear,” she 

iid. “And who is that nice young lady 
| he es iend ot you s , 

The val w ove Hermann returned 
to the platform, and waiting for a moment 
for the b f « versation to die down, 

ve out. Vv mut al preliminary excursion 


the text of Michael’s “ Varia 


t ! ” Then he be gan to tell them, with 
ht and fl i el what that simple 
Michael, how he 
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how in the joy of the sunlight of a spring 
morning it still haunted him. It lay 
behind a cascade of foaming waters that, 
leaping, roared into a ravine; it marched 
with flying banners on some day of vic- 
torious entry, it watched a funeral pro- 
cession wind by, with tapers and the smell 
of incense; it heard, as it got nearer back 
to itself again, the peals of Christmas 
bells, and stood forth again in its own 
person, decorated and emblazoned. 

Hermann had already captured his 
audience; now he held them tame in the 
hollow of his hand. Twice he bowed, and 
then, in answer to the demand, just 
beckoned with his finger to Michael, who 
rose. For a moment his mother wished 
to detain him. 

“You’re not going to leave me, my dear, 
are you?” she asked anxiously. 

He waited to explain to her quietly, left 
her, and, feeling rather dazed, made his 
way round to the back and saw the open 
door on to the platform confronting him. 
He felt that no power on earth could make 
him step into the naked publicity there, but 
at the moment Hermann appeared in the 
doorway. 

“Come on, Mike,” he said, laughing. 
“Thank the pretty ladies and gentlemen! 
Lord, isn’t it all a lark! ” 

Michael advanced with him, stared and 
hoped he smiled properly, though he felt 
that he was nailing some hideous grimace 
to his face; and then just below him he saw 
his mother eagerly pointing him out to a 
total stranger, with gesticulation, and just 
behind her Sylvia looking at her, and not 
at him, with such tenderness, such kindly 
pity. There were the two most intimately 
bound into his life, the mother who wanted 
him, the girl whom he wanted; and by his 
side was Hermann, who, as Michael always 
knew, had thrown open the gates of life 
to him. All the rest, even including Aunt 
Barbara, seemed of no significance in that 
moment. Afterwards, no doubt, he would be 
glad they were pleased, be proud of having 
pleased them; but just now, even when, fot 
the first time in his life, that intoxicating 
wine of appreciation was given him, he 
stood with it bubbling and yellow in his 
hand, not drinking of it. 


Michael had prepared the way of Sylvia’s 
coming by telling his mother the identity 
of the “nice young lady” at the concert : 
he had also impressed on her the para- 
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mount importance of not saying anything 
with regard to him that could possibly 
embarrass the nice young lady, and when 
Sylvia came to tea a few days later, she 
Was quite without any uneasiness, while for 
himself he was only conscious of that thirst 
for her physical presence, the desire, as he 
had said to Aunt Barbara, “just to see her.” 
Nor was there the slightest embarrassment 
in their meeting; it was clear that there was 
not the least difficulty either for him or her 
in being natural, which, as usually happens, 
was the complete solution, 

“That is good of you to come,” he said, 
meeting her almost at the door. “My 
mother has been looking forward to your 
visit. Mother dear, here is Miss Falbe.” 

Lady Ashbridge was pathetically eager 


to be what she called “ vood.” Michael had 
made it clear to her that it was his wish 
that Miss Falbe should not be embarrassed, 
and any wish just now expressed by 


Michael was of the nature of a divine com- 


mand to her. 

“Well, this isa plea ce,” she said, look- 
ing across to Michael with the eyes of a 
dog on a beloved master. “And we are not 
strangers quite, are we, Miss Falbe? We 
sat so near each other to listen to your 


brother, who I am sure plays beautifully, 


and the music which Mi hac ] made. Haven't 
I got a clever son, and such a good one?” 
Sylvia w unerring. Michael had known 


she would be 
“Indeed, you have,” she said, sitting 


down by her. “And Michael mustn't hear 
what we say about him, must he, or he'll 
be getting conceited. 

Lady \ hb ave laughed. 

“And that would never do, would it?” 
she said, still retaining Sylvia’s hand. 
Then a little dim ripple of compunction 
broke in her mind. “Michael,” she said, 
“we are only joking about your getting 
conceited Miss Kalbe and I are only 


joking. And—and won’t you take off your 
hat, Mi > Falbe, for you are not going to 
hurry away, are you? You are going to 
pay us a long visit.” 

Michael had not time to remind his 


mother that ladies who come to tea do not 
usually take their hats off, for on the word 
Sylvia’s hands were busy with her hatpins 
‘Tm ) lad you uevested that,” she 
aid. “Lf always want to take my hat off 


I don’t know who invented hats, but I wish 


he hadn't 
I idy Ashbridge looked at her masses of 
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and could not help telegraph- 
4 note of admiration, as it were, to 


“Now, that’s more comfortable,” she 

1 “You look as if you weren’t going 
away next minute. When I like to see 
ne ple, I hate their going away. I’m 
aid sometimes that Michael will go away, 
he tells me he won't. And you liked 
Michael’s music, Mi Falbe? Was it not 


k of all that out of one 
And he tells me you 


lever of him to thi 
mple little tune? 


so nicely. Perhaps you would sing 
us when we've had tea. Oh, and here is 
you know her—Lady 


? ar, what is your husband’s 


Seeing Sylvia uncovered, Lady Barbara, 

a tact that was creditable to her, but 
l also began taking 
sister-in-law wa 


sely unsuccessful, 
her hat. Her too 
rfere, but, as a matter of fact, 
lid not take much pleasure in the notion 
t Barbara was going to stay a very long 
too. She was fond of her, but it was 
Michael She 
1 her attention to the girl again. 


she 


t Barbara whom wanted. 
con- 
Ash- 
find time to 
But, 
el and I do very well with- 


said, 


a ee a nae 
MY nusdand away, 


fidentially; “he is very busy down at 
I } laresay he won’t 
to town for many wecks yet. 
1 know, Micl 
t him, very well indeed, and it would 
never do to take him away from his duties 
would it, Michael ? ” 
H Te W: a he al avoids d. 
“No, you mustn’t think of tempting him 
to come up to town,” said Michael. “Give 


me t for Aunt Barbara.” 


to be 


This entranced Lady Ashbridge ; 
she had to nudge Michael several times to 
how t t e ul derstood the brilli ince of 

and put lump after lump of sugar into 
Barbara’ ip in her rapt appreciation of 
t gut very soon shx turned to Sylvia 
\nd your brother is a friend of 
M f too, isn’t he?” she said “Some 
y perhaps he will come to see me. We 
i see many people, Michael and I, for 
We fin 1 ourselves very well content alone. 
but perhaps some day he will come and 
y his concert over again to us; and then, 
Pe aps, if you ask me, I will sing to you. 
used to sing a great deal when I was 
younger Michael—whetre ha Michael 
M had 3 j 
i just left the room to bring 
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some cigarettes in from next door, and Lady 
Ashbridge ran after him, calling him. She 
found him in the hall, and brought him 
back triumphantly. 

“Now we will all sit and talk for a long 
time,” she said. “You one side of me, 
Miss Falbe, and Michael the other. Or 
would you be so kind as to sing for us? 
Michael will play for you, and would it 
annoy if I came and turned over the 
It would give me a great deal of 
pleasure to turn over for you, if you will 
just nod each time when you are ready.” 

Sylvia got up. 

“Why, of course,” she said. “What have 
you got, Michael? I haven't anything with 


you 


pages? 


me. 

Michael found a volume of Schubert, and 
once again, as on the first time he had seen 
her, she sang “Who is Sylvia?” while he 
played, and Lady Ashbridge had her eyes 
fixed now on one and now on the other of 
them, waiting for their nod to do her part; 
and then she wanted to sing herself, and 
with some far-off remembrance of the airs 
and graces of twenty-five years ago, she put 
her handkerchief and her rings on the top 
of the piano, and, playing for herself, 
emitted faint treble sounds which they knew 
to be “The Soldier’s Farewell.” 

Then presently her nurse came for her to 
lie down before dinner, and she was in- 
clined to be tearful and refuse to go till 
Michael made it clear that it was his ex- 
press and sovereign will that she should do 
so. Then very audibly she whispered to 
him, “May I ask her to give me a kiss?” 
said. “She looks so kind, Michael, I 
don’t think she would mind.” 


she 


Sylvia went back home with a little heart- 
ache for Michael, wondering, if she was in 
his place, if her mother, instead of being 
absorbed in her novels, demanded such 
incessant attentions, whether she had suffi- 
cient love in her heart to render them with 
the exquisite simplicity, the tender patience 
that Michael showed. Well as she knew 
him, greatly as she liked him, she had not 
imagined that he, or indeed any man, could 
have behaved quite like that. There 
seemed no effort at all about it; he was not 
trying to be patient; he had the sense of 
“natience’s perfect work” natural to him; 
he did not seem to have to remind himself 
that his mother was ill, and thus he must 
He was gentle with 
And 


be gentle with her 
her because he was in himself gentle. 
























































yet, though his behaviour was no effort to 
him, she guessed how wearying must be the 
continual strain of the situation itself. Sbe 
felt that she would get cross from mere 
fatigue, however excellent her intentions 
might be, however willing the spirit. And 
no one, so she had understood from Bar- 
bara, could take Michael’s place. In his 
occasional absences his mother was fretful 
and miserable, and day by day Michael left 
her less. She would sit close to him when 
he was practising —a thing that to her or to 
Hermann would have rendered practice 
impossible—and if he wrestled with one 
hand over a difticult bar, she would take the 
other into hers, would ask him if he was 
not getting tired, would recommend him to 
rest for a little; and yet Michael, who last 
ummer had so stubbornly insisted on lead 
ing his own life, and had put his deter 
mination into effect in the teeth of all 
domestic opposition, now with more than 
cheerfulness laid his own life aside in order 
to look after his mother. Sylvia felt that 
the real heroisms of life were not so much 
the fine heady deeds which are so 
obvious!y admirable, as such serene stead 
fastness, such unvarying patience as that 
which she had just seen. 

Her whole soul applauded Michael, and 
yet below her applause was this heartache 
for him, the desire to be able to help him to 
bear the burden which must be so heavy, 
though he bore it so blithely. But in the 
very nature of things there was but one 
way in which she could help him, and in 


that she Was powerle =s She could not vive 
him what he wanted. But she longed to be 
able to. 


CHAPTER XI 
THE TRAGEDY 


T was a morning of early March, and 

Michael, looking out from the dining 

room window at the house in Curzon 
Street, where he had just breakfasted alone, 
was smitten with wonder and a secret cestasy, 
for he suddenly saw and felt that it was 
winter no longer, but that spring had come 
For the last week the skies had screamed 
with outrageous winds and had been popu 
lous with flocks of sullen clouds that dis 
charged the mselves in sleet and nowy Tain, 
and half last night, for he had slept very 
badly, he had heard the dashing of showers, 
as of wind-driven spray, against the window 


panes, and had listened to the fierce rattling 
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of the frames. Towards morning he had 
slept, and during those hours it seemed that 
a new heaven and a new earth had come into 
being; vitally and essentially the world w 
a different affair altogether. 

At the back of the house on to which their 


as 


windows looked was a garden of some half 
acre, a square of somewhat sooty grass, 
bounded by high walls, with a few trees at 
the farther end. Into it, too, had the mes- 
sage that thrilled through his bones pene- 
trated, and this little oasis of doubtful grass 
and blackened shrubs had a totally different 
aspect to-day from that which it had worn 
all those weeks. 

He opened the window and strolled out. 
The whole taste and savour of the air was 
changed, and borne on the primrose-coloured 
sunshine came the smell of damp earth, no 
longer dead and reeking of the decay of 
autumn, but redolent with some new ele- 
ment, something fertile and fecund, some- 
thing daintily, indefinably laden with the 
secret of life and restoration. 

For a moment Michael was entranced with 
the exquisite glimpse, and stood sunning his 


soul in spring. But then he felt the 
fetters of his own individual — wintet 
heavy on him again, and he could 
only see what was happening without 
feeling it For that moment he had 


felt the leap in his blood, but the next he 
was conscious again of the immense fatigue 
that for weeks had been growing on him. 
The task which he had voluntarily taken on 
himself had become no lighter with habit, 
the incessant attendance on his mother and 
the strain of it got heavier day by day. For 
some time now her child-like content in his 
presence had been clouded and, instead, she 
was constantly depressed and constantly 
querulous with him, finding fault with his 
words and his silences, and in her confused 
and muffled manner blaming him and affix- 
ing sinister motives to his most innocent 


actions But she was still entirely depen- 
dent on him, and if he left her for an hour 
or two, she would wait in an agony of 


anxiety for his return, and when he came 
back overwhelm him with tearful caresses 


and the exaction of promises not to go away 


agamn Then, feeling certain of him once 
more, she would start again on complaints 
and reproache Her doctor had warned 
him that it looked as if some new phase ol 
her illness wa approaching, which _ 

ot het 


necessitate the complete curtarment 
libertv: but day had succeeded to day and 
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she still remained in the same condition, 
neither better nor worse, but making every 
moment a burden to Michael. 

It had been necessary that Sylvia should 
discontinue her visits, for some weeks ago 
Lady Ashbridge had suddenly taken a dislike 
to her, and, when she came, would sit in 
silent and lofty displeasure, speaking to het 
as little as possible, and treating her with a 
chilling and awful politeness. Michael had 
enough influence with his mother to prevent 
her telling the girl what her crime had been, 
which was her refusal to marry him; but, 
when he was alone with his mother, he had 
to listen to torrents of these complaints. 
Lady Ashbridge, with a wealth of language 
that had Jain dormant in her all her life, 
sarcastically supposed that Miss Falbe was 
a princess in disguise (“very impenetrable 
disguise, for I’m sure she reminds me of a 
barmaid more than a_ princess”), and 
thought that such a marriage would be 
beneath her. Or, another time, she hinted 
that Miss Falbe might be already married; 
indeed, this seemed a very plausible expla- 
nation of her attitude. She desired, in fact, 
that Sylvia should not come to sce her any 
more, and now, when she did not, there was 
scarcely a day in which Lady Ashbridge 
would not talk in a pointed manner about 
pretended friends who leave you alone, and 
won’t even take the trouble to take a two- 
penny ’bus (if they are so poor as all that) 
to come from Chelsea to Curzon Street. 

Michael knew that his mother’s steps were 
getting nearer and nearer to that border 
line which separates the sane from the in- 
ane, and, with all the wearing strain of the 
days as they passed, had but the one desire 
in his heart, namely, to keep her on the 
right side for as long as was humanly pos- 
sible. But something might happen, some 
new symptom develop which would make it 
impossible for her to go on living with him 
as she did now, and the dread of that 
moment haunted his waking hours and his 
dreams. Two months ago her doctor had 
told him that, for the sake of everyone con- 
cerned, it was to be hoped that the progress 
of her disease would be swift; but, for his 
part, Michael passionately disclaimed such 
a wish, 

In consequence of his mother’s dislike to 
Sylvia, Michael had hardly seen her during 
this last month. Once, when, owing to some 
small physical disturbance, Lady Ashbridge 
had gone to bed early on a Friday evening, 
he had been to one of the lL albes’ weekly 
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parties, and had tried to fling himself with 
enjoyment into the friendly welcoming 


atmosphere. But for the present he felt 


himself detached from it all, for this life 


with his mother was close round him with a 
sort of nightmare obsession, through which 
outside influence and desire could only 
faintly trickle. 

His father wrote to him from time to time. 
laying stress on the extreme importance of 
all he was doing in the country, and giving 
no hint of his coming up to town at present 
But he faintly adumbrated the time when in 
the natural course of events he would have 
to attend to his national duties in the House 
of Lords, and wondered whether it would 
not about then be good tor his wife t 


he country when 


have a change, and enjoy t 
the weather became more )rOpitious 
Michael, with an excusable unfilialness, did 
not answer these amazing epistles; but, 
having basked in their unconscious humour, 
sent them on to Aunt Barbara. Weekly 
reports were sent by Lady Ashbridge’s nurs 
to his father, and Michael had nothing what- 
ever to add to thes« 

Every now and then Lady Ashbridge had 
what Michael thought of as a good hour or 
two, when he went back to her content 
} 


and child-like joy in his presence; and tt 
] 


was clear, when presently she came dows 





stairs as he still lingered in the garden, 
reading the daily paper in the sun, that 
one of these better intery ils had visited her 
She too, it appeared, felt the waving 
the magic wand of spring, and she noted 
the signs of it with a joy that was infinitel) 
pathetic 

“My dear,” she said, “what a beautilu 
morning! Is it wise to sit out of doors 
without your hat, Michael? Shall I not g 
and fetch it for you? No? Then let 
sit here and talk. . It is spring, is it not 
Look how the birds are collecting twigs f 
their nests! I wonder how they know that 


the time has come round again, sweet 


little birds! Ifow bold and merry they are | 

She edged her way a little nearer him, 
so that her houlder leaned on his arm 

a My de ar, I wi h you were going to nest, 
too,” she said. =% wonder— do you think ! 
have been ill-natured and unkind to you 
Svlvia, and that makes her not come to 
see me now? I do remember being vext® 
with her, for not wanting to marry y' 
and perhaps I talked unkindly about her 
cross to her wi! 
her more 


I am sorry, for my being 
do no good; it will only make 
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Will 


she 


ain, do you think, if I 


their 


ft in their vanishings 


tainty 


n, and 


Look, 


two patrows, 


raw, 


inting 


uld not quarrel,” 


eeable and 


to do that 


1 it is spri 


to-day. 


think 


fing Te 


see, the 


ig. I 


that she would feel 
Michael 


tried 


about that, 


there is a quarrel 


They 
ily 


Ca 


she 


stupid to quarrel, 


plea ant. I 
here, one 
are 


hould 
If you are 


crocuses 


\ Id you take me out 
We micht go to Rich 
for that is in the other 

and look at the deet 


Oh, Michael, might 


nd 


ds 


eat it 
much as I can 


out ol 


o { *, dear,” she 
n \ bre ik 
n movi 
tween Lady Ash 
m she wished to 
to ¢ Michael’ 
But M Bake = who 
to M tell him 
he mind about 
i it accompany- 
} ( ingly effaced 
( taking the box- 
is they drove down, 
ed, 1 Michael and 
‘ tintl warm sun 
keeping carefully in the 
to col if he Wa 
1 it seemed if no such 
essal fi never had 
more amenable, more 
er son’s companion 
the open motor, Mi 
ly removing herself to 
preading rugs on the 
h ne, while Lady Ash 
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bridge talked or 


silently watched Michael 
smoked, but always with a smile. 
The one little note of sadness which she had 
sounded when she said she was frightened 
lest everything should break, had not rung 


and heard it 


all day Michael 
echoing somewhere dimly behind the song of 
the and the birds, and the shoots of 
growing trees. It lurked in the thickets, 
just eluding him, and not presenting itself 
to his direct raze but he felt that he 
out of his eye, only to lose it 
when he looked at it. And yet for weeks 
mother had never the 
cloud had lifted off her this morning, and, 
but for some vague presage of trouble that 


agaln, yet 


wind 


aw it 
the corner of 
so well: 


his seemed 


omehow haunted his mind, refusing to be 
disentangled, he could have believed that, 
after all, medical opinion might be at fault, 
and that, instead of her passing more deeply 
the he had 


was inevitable, she might at least maintain 


into shadows, as been warned 
the level to which she had returned to-day. 
All day 
darkness and discontent of those last weeks 


her now 


she had been as she was before the 
had come upon her: he who knew 
so well could certainly have affirmed that 
he had recovered the serenity of a month 
ro. It was so much, so tremendously much 
that should do this, and if only she 
could she had been all day, she 
ild at any rate 


haps, than she 


che 
remain as 
" happier, per- 


all 


be happy 


had consciously been in 


the stifled years which had preceded this. 
Nothing else at the moment seemed to 
matter except the preservation to her of 
uch contents; and how eagerly would he 
have given all the service that his young 


that he could 
into the bewil 


manhood had 


keep her from 


to offer, if by 
ing further 


dered darkness that he had been told 
awaited her. 

There was some little trouble, though no 
more than the shadow of a passing cloud, 


when at last he said that they must be 
etting back to town, for the afternoon was 
beginning to wane. She besought him for 
five minutes more of sitting here in the sun 
those 
vet 
But then the quiet 


still and when 


over 


hine that was warm, 


minutes were she begyed fot 
another 
imposition of his will suddenly conquered 
her, and she got 

“My 


“1 ” 
with me, 


postponeme nt. 


up 

shall do like 
for you have given me 

uch a happy day. Will you remembet that, 

Michael? It has been a day And 

might do you think, ask Miss Falbe to 


dear, you what you 


she said, 


nice 


we, 











She 


will be 


come to tea with us when we cet back: 


», and if she comes | 
very good and not vex her.” 


As she got back 


can but say n 


into the motor she stood 


up for a moment, her vague blue eyes scan- 
ning the sky, the trees, the stretch of sunlit 
park 

“Good-bye _ lake, happy lake and moot 
hens,” she Said Good-bve trees and vrass 


that are 
pretty, peaceful things.’ 


growing green again. Good-bye all 


Michael had no hesitation in telephoning 
back to ask- 
ing her if she could come and have tea with 
his mother, affectionate 
of the 


ness to se¢ 


to Sylvia when they got town, 


for the gentle, mood 
still 
Sylvia was only equalled by her 


morning her eager- 


c 
lasted, and 


eagerness to be agreeable to her He was 
greedy, whenever it could be done, to 
secure a pleasure for his mother, and this 


one seeme d, in her present mood, a perl ctly 
safe one. Added to that impulse, in itself 
sufficient, there was his own longi to see 
her again, that thirst that never left him, 
and soon after they had got back to Curzon 


Street Svivia was with them, and, as before, 
in preparation for a had 
taken off her hat ro divested her 
self of it 
Ashbridge’s part, and this immensely pleas d 


long visit, she 


day she 
without any 


suggestion on Lady 





her 
Look, Michag l. she said “ Miss Falbe 
ans to st pa long time That 


of her, is it not? She 


me 


is not in 


to get away to-day Sugar, Mi Falbe 
Yes, I remember you take suyvar and milk 
but no cream. Well, I do think this is 
nice!” 

Sylvia had seen neither mother nor son 
for a couple of weeks, and her eves coming 


fresh to them, nm in them 
both In Lady 
though 


she 


iticed mu h ch nge 

Ashbridgs this change 
marked, was indefinable enough 
virl to 


off 


seemed t the have somehow 


gone h farther than she 


mut 


before: she had faded, become indistinct 
It was evident that she found, except when 
she was talking to Michael, a far reater 
difficulty in expressing herself, the channels 


of communication is it 


choked 


were, were 


With Michael the char 


petting 


was easily stated: he looked terribly tired, 
and it was evident that the strain of these 
weeks was telling heavily on him And 
yet, as Sylvia noticed with a sudden sense 


of personal pride in him, not one jot of hi 


patient tenderne for his mother Wa 
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lired 


abated. 


Wais, nel 
whenever he dealt with her, 
to her or watching for any 


she might need, 


his f; 


Cc Was a 


But she noticed that when 
brought in tea, and in arra 
let a spoon slip jangh fi 
Michael jumped as if a boml 
and under his breath said tot 
clumsy fool! Little as the 


| 
nging the « 





vous, on ¢ 
either talk 
little attent 
ert with loy 
the 


she, knowing Michael's courtesy and 7 
ness, lound it significant s bearing 
the evidence of his tired face. Then, nex 
moment his mother said something t 
and instantly his love transformed at 


irradiated it. 
To-day, 


brid Cc 


more than ever bef 





re, Lady As 





ecemed to exist only through 
As Sylv knew, she had been for th 
few weeks constantly disagreeable t 
but he wondered whether t Ss @Xa 
meticulous affection was 
Yet Michael, in spite of stl 
which wed itself so clearly ¢ 
to tind no dithculty at all in res 
to it It might have worn his ners 
tatt but the tenderne and love 
passed hampered through the f 
com catio for it was he himself wv 
wa brought into pl It was « 
lichael, now more and more triumph 
reveals that Svlvia felt so pi 
he h ( 1 possession, an achiev 
whol ‘ il to het He w 
Michae t \ just that wh 
bec 1 evident l ( thing ¢ A) 
ace it 1 her claim of him, uncons 
wl pere 1 ) he elt to herself 
It was not lor before Lac Ast 
nurse eared, to take her upstairs t 
At that h praitre t ccame suaat 
unace tal tated ill 
tent of the day was wiped 
She to Mn | 
Ni o Michac she said, 
n t take me va I] know 
t take me \\ trol \ i al 
You ! | t it V4 eat 
N Baker came towards het 
Now, n ladv, \ mustn't behave ! 
that he cl \ know yo f 
vol t to rest ial betore 
You w ce Lor Comber again the 
she hrank I Ne shield 
bel Michael’ cl : 
‘No, Michael, 1 e repeated 
1 t be take way tTrom \ A 


ze, 
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ine a long time. 


vot no on, 


y at her, 
eve of the 
she spoke to 
ill just step out 
we li see ll we 
little longer 


Michael?” said 


nted to say 
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nnite gentie 


if Lady Ash 


he said * And 


anothet cup 


from the room, 


t hutti it 
t like al t her 
All day I 1 ‘ 
t be watche 
t ve to et ( 


ddet iry 
He uid 
but wet t be 
very q ly 
, , 
went 
‘ uid, 
ve been t i 
1 rest be ‘ 
ec \ 


‘ V 
a Cat | 

‘ ne i : 
i have a talk to 
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it against the 
I mustn't worry 
t ; cam and 


MICHAEL 


dinner 
wards we can 


have 


And perhaps after- 


with us? 
sing.” 


Michael put his arm round her. 


We'll talk about that while you’re rest- 
ing,” he said ‘Don’t keep Nurse Baker 
waiting any longer, mother.” 


She nodded and smiled 
No, no; mustn’t keep anybody waiting,” 
she said Your father taught 
punctual.” 
When they had left the room together, 
Sylvia turned to Michael 
Michael, i ! I ‘T think 


my deal she 
well, I think you are Mi hael - 


me to be 


said, 


you are 


She saw that at the moment he was not 
thinki of her at a and her heart 
i ired him for that 

I’m anxious about my mother to-night,” 
he said She has been so—I suppose you 
must call it~ well all day, but the nurse 
isn’t easy about her.” 

Suddenly all his fears and his fatigue 
and his trouble iked out of his eyes 

I’m frightened,” he said, “and it’s so 

tterably feeble of m« And I'm tired 
you don’t know how tired: and try as I may 


tin it is no use. My 


mother i ip way 
But, my de » wonder you are tired,” 
he said Mi el, can’t anybody help? 
It isn’t right you should do everything.” 
He shook his head, smilin, a 
rhey can’t help he said ‘I'm the 
person who can help het And I va 


mind and 


body 


And I’m so brutally proud of it,” he 

| She w t me Well, that’s a lot 

{ to be able t Sylvia, I would 
‘ i t t ke her 

Still he w not thinki of her, and 


*came close to him and put 


her arm 1 | She need to give him 

me feeling ol I adest ip She could be 

erly to ver t without suggesting 
to him what she could not be to him Her 
instinct had divined aright, and she felt the 
unswering pre e of his elbow that ac 
knowledyged he I ithy, welcomed it, and 
, ht re ¢ it 


I keep her,” 
1. “You are giving vourself. What 


‘ al o 
the it 1 there, Michael 

He kept her arm close pressed to him, 
| she knew by the frankness of that hold 


caress he was thinking of her still either 
at all or, 
ld 


not as a comrade who 


cou assistance to courage 
' She 


perhaps be of 
r-sightedne in difficult hours 


i 








wanted to be no more than that to him just 
now; it was the most she could do for him, 
but with a desire, the most acute she had 
ever felt for him, she wanted him to accept 
that—to take her comradeship as he would 
have surely taken her brother’s. Once, in 
the last intimate moments they had had 
together, he had refused to accept that atti 
tude from her—had felt it a relationship 
altogether impossible. She had seen his 
point of view, and recognised the justice of 
the embarrassment. Now, very simply but 
very eagerly, she hoped, as with some tuy 
ging strain, that he would not reject it, 

Suddenly Michael awoke to the fact of 
her presence, and abruptly he moved away 
from her. 

* Thanks, Sylvia,” he said, “T know I 
have your—your good wishes, sut—well, 
I am sure you understand.” 

She understood perfectly well. And the 
understanding of it cut her to the quick 

“ Have you got any right to behave like 
that to me, Michael?” she asked. “What 
have I done that you should treat me quite 
like that?” 

He looked at her, completely recalled in 
mind to her alone. All the hopes and 
desires of the autumn smote him with en 
compassing blows. 

“Yes, every right,” he said. “I wasn’t 
heeding you. I only thought of my mother, 
and the fact that there was a very dear 
friend by me. And then I came to myself: 
I remembered who the friend was.” 

They stood there in silence, apart, for a 
moment. Then Mi hael came ¢ loser, The 
desire for human sympathy, and that the 
sympathy he most longed for, gripped him 
again 

I’m a brute,” he said. “It was awfully 
nice of you to—to offer me that. I accept 
it so gladly I’m wretchedly anxious.” 

He looked up at her. 

“Take my arm again,” he said 

She felt the crook of his elbow tighten 
again on her wrist. She had not known 
before how much she prized that 

Sut are you sure you are right in being 
anxious, Mike?” she asked. “Isn’t it per- 
haps your own tired nerves that make you 
anxious : 

“T don’t think so,” he said. “I’ve been 
tired a long time, you see, and I never felt 
about my mother like this. She has been 
so bright and content all day, and yet there 
were little lapses, if you understand. It 
was as if she knew: she said good-bye to 
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the lake and the jolly moor-hens and 4}, 
grass. And her nurse thinks so, 


too, Sh 
called me out of the room just now to tel 
me that. . . . . I don’t know why |] 


should tell you these de pressing things ” 

“Don’t you?” she asked. “But I do, Ip 
because you know I care. Otherwise vou 
wouldn’t tell me: you couldn't.” , 

For a moment the balance quavered in h 
mind between Sylvia the beloved and Syl 
the friend. It inclined to the friend. © 

“Ves, that’s why,” he said, “And I re 
proach myself, you know. All these years ] 
might, if I had tried harder, have been some- 
thing to my mother, |] might have managed 
it. I thought—at least I felt—that sh 
didn't encourage me. But I was a beast ti 
have been dlise ouraged And now her want 
ing me has come just when it isn’t her ur 
clouded self that wants me. It’s as if—as if 
it had been raining all day, and just 
sunset there comes a gleam in the west 
And so soon after it’s night! ” 

“You made the gleam,” said Sylvia. 

“But so late; so awfully late.” 

Suddenly he stood stiff, listening to som 
sound which at present she did not hear 
It sounded a little Jouder, and _ her ears 
caught the running of footsteps on the sta 
outside Next moment the door opened, and 
Lady Ashbridge’s maid put in a pale face 

“Will you go to her ladyship, my lord?” 
she said. “Her nurse wants you. She told 
me to telephone to Sir James.” 

Sylvia moved with him, not disengaging 
her arm, towards the door 

M chael may | wait?” she said. ey 

might want me, you know. Please let! 


’ 


» 


wait 


Lady Ashbridge’s room was on the fi 
above, and Mi hael ran up the interver 


tairs three at a time He knocked 
entered, and wondered why he had 
sent for, for she was sitting quietly or her 
fa near the window Sut he noticed thal 
Nurse Baker stood very close to her. (ther 


wise there was nothing that was in 
way out of the ordinary 
And here he is,” said the nurse Tr 
assurinely as he entered 
T dy Ashbridve turned towards the d 
as Michael came in, and when he met 
eves he knew why he had been sent for, W! 
at this moment Sir Tames was being sum 
moned kor she looked at him not wit! 
the clouded eyes of affection, not with r 


. . * rol 
mother-spirit strivings to break throus 
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was veiled 
But it had 
Nn there a d 
¥ it was t ‘* She came close to him and ew, 
1: it j put her arm in his ’’—p. 751. — 
1 in the 
1 waiting nurse, as if to see that they were not making 
\ o < 
t ce, but in a voice signals to each other. There was an easy- 
It seemed like chair just behind her head, and as Michael 
‘ epeating a lesson which it wheeled it up near her sofa, he looked at 
i heart, and could pronounce’ the nurse. She moved her hand slightly 
A king of something quit towards the left, and interpreting this, he 
moved the chair a little to the left, so that 
W till you came, my dear,” he would not sit, as he had intended, quite 
‘ow [ will lie down. Come close to the sofa. 
“ihe » Michael ‘And you enjoyed your day in the coun- 
ie ed m narrowly while he try, mother?” asked Michael. 
» Wen gave a quick gl ince at her She looked at him sideways and slowly 




















Then again, as if recollecting a task she 
had committed to memory, she answered. 

‘Yes, so much,” she said. “All the trees 
and the birds and the sunshine. I enjoyed 
them so much.” 

She paused a moment. 

“Bring your chair a little closer, my 
darling,” she said. “You are so far off. 
And why do you wait, nurse? I will call 
you if I want you.” 

Michael felt one moment of sickening 
spiritual terror, He now understood quite 
plainly why Nurse Baker did not want him to 
yo near to his mother, and the reason of it 
gave him this pang, not of nervousness but 
of black horror, that the sane and the sensi 
tive must always feel when they are brought 
intimately in contact with some blind de- 
rangement of instinct in those most nearly 
allied to them. Physically, on the material 
plane, he had no fear at all. 

He made a movement, grasping the arm 
of his chair, as if to wheel it closer, but 
as a matter of fact he 
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doze first? 


I am rather sleepy with so 
much pleasant air. 


And you are sleepy, 
too, are you not, Michael? Yes, I see 
Shall we have a little 
nap, as I often do after tea? Then 
when I am fresh again, you shall come 
back, nurse, and we will talk over our 
pleasant day.” = 

When he entered the room, Michael had 
not quite closed the door, and now, as half 


you look sleepy. 


an hour before, he heard steps on the stairs 
A moment afterwards, his mother heard 
them too 

“What is that?” she said’ “Who 1s 
coming now to disturb me, just when | 
wanted to have a nap 

There came a knox k at the door, Nurse 
Baker did not move her head, but con- 
tinued watching her patient, with hands 
ready to act. 

“Come in,” she said, not looking round 

Lady Ashbridge’s face was half turned 
towards the door, As Sir James en- 


tered, she sudde 








came actually no 
nearer her. 
“Why don’t you go 


away, nurse?” said 
Lady Ashbridge, “and 
leave my son and 


me to talk about 











sprang up, and 
her right hand tl 
lay beside her vw 
knife, which 
had no doubt tak 
from the tea-tab 


when she came 





our nice day in the 





tairs. She turne 





country ?” 


Nurse faker an- 
swered quite naturally. 

‘I want to talk too, 
my lady,” she said 
“You remember I went 
with you and_ Lord 
Comber. We all en- 
joyed it togethe 

It seemed to Michael 



















swiftly toward 
Michael, and _ st 
at him with it. 
“It’s a trap!” 
cried, “You've | 
me into a trap. Th 
are going to take 





that his mother made 





some violent effort 








away 

Michael had _ thrown 
up his arm to shi 
hi head The 


fell between the s| 





towards self - control. 





ae and elbow, 





He saw one of het 





hands that were lying 
on her knee clench 
itself, so that the 


knuckles stood out 











he felt the edge 
the knife grate on h 
bone 

\nd from deep 


heart sprang the 





white. 
“Ves, we will all 
talk together, then,’ 







ing fountains of ¢ 


pa ion and love 
iy pity 





she aid a er 
shall Il have a ditth 
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HY, MYRTLE! Whatever is the 
matter? I heard you crying 
thi doors down. Ilush, dear, 

ro be gf lil. 

Pat t | that familiar contingency, 
rt of habit, the girl who had 
t ent koom Number Thirty-Seven, 
Young W Christian Association Dor- 
( 1 and locked the door behind 
emov the pouch-like hat that lent 
Lh s to her honest, capable 
you face, and lifted her narrow 
ecli by the couch, which 
ruised, an unhomelike 

Passit chamois-gloved hand sym 
t with characteristic em 
é back of the golden-brown 
pillow, she asked again, 

U wait e answer that came out: 
Whate the matter, dear Any 
Lost your place ? What 
dh oodne there is that 
| yY yapping at your door! 
Yr round here She won't 

have as much as a gold 
that puppy can go tearing 
| l t down on him 

. rest-room Honestly 
= 1 She had two of them 
much too abrupt in my 

it leant 1 eettin it that 





THE TRUE 
rom THE FALSE 









By Margaret B. Martin 


Wherein open confes- 
sion proved good for 
two troubled souls 


pup, I certainly was abrupt. 
He made a noise worse than 
asiren whistle. Isay, doesn’t 
his noise make your headache, 
or whatever’s the matter with 
you, worse Pre 

Unconsciously the yellow-gloved 
hand was timing its strokes on the bright 
brown the intermittent 
yelps of the fox-terrier on the outside of the 
locked door. As her kneeling friend ceased 
her persistent interrogation to take a neces- 


large, 


hair with staccato 


sary breath, the sobbing girl on the couch, 
irritated alike by the incessant yelps and the 
nervous pats on her aching head, checked her 
sobbing and sat upright on the narrow couch. 

“* He’s here because he thinks I’ll give him 
of my You know, 
—don't care much for chocolates since 
at the sweet factory—and—and 
Mr. Maxwell, often sends 
some, so I—I give of them to the 

He always begs to get in when he 
I’m here. I 
though!’ she 
the sobs 
more.”’ 
the 


some chocolates. 
I—I 
L worked 


my friend, 


more 


he, 
some 
puppy. 
knows haven't any chocolates 
and then 


“And I'll 


now, continued, 


added, while renewed : 
never have any 

“ Whatever is Has 
your friend turned you down ? Don’t you 
trouble about that, Myrtle. There's just as 
good fish in the kitchen as any yet passed 
like him, 
and stiff to 
ain't worth going to 


matter with you ? 


you know. I never did 
Much too 


Anyway, he 


round, 
anyhow. swanky 
suit me. 
and that’s what you'll have 
kerchiets like that,”’ 


the ball on 


the laundry for, 
to do if you use up yout 


critical glance at wet 


the couch, 


with a 
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‘It isn’t that he’s turned me down,” 
Myrtle returned with emphasis, “ but he’s— 
he’s so sensitive, and last week, when he had 
fixed up with me to go to the lecture, I 
had to get Her to tell him I couldn't go. It 
was when I was doing up my pink dimity 
in the laundry, you know, the only thing I 
had to wear—and that Miss Kurtly, in Room 
Eighteen, was working there, too. She was 
washing her blue skirt, and she—she emptied 
the whole of the blueing bottle nearly, by 
mistake, of course, into my tub with my 
pink dress, and it wouldn’t come out, and— 
and I couldn’t go. And then to-night I was 
going with him to a concert, Kubelik, the 
violinist, and—and ’” —the grief in the 
girl’s voice rose to a very crescendo of 
tragedy—* I have lost—someone has stolen 
my hair!” 

The girl kneeling by the couch rose 
swiftly, though uncertainly, on her high- 
heeled pumps. 

“What !”’she gasped. ‘ Not that beauti- 
ful long switch of real wavy! Really, 
Myrtle? Well, no wonder you’re heart- 
broken, and all the time I was thinking you 
were shedding oceans of tears over a fellow 
that’s never taken you to a real show. How 
did it happen ? You never Jost it, surely ? 
Someone has lifted it, I'll bet. But how 
could they ? And me, I’ve been dying with 
envy ever since you bought it. I know if 
I’d bleach my own hair just a shade or so, 
it’d match first rate. I’ve just ached to 
have that, and to think it’s gone/ How 
much did it cost you? To think it’s gone! 
But how could you Jose it ?” 

“ It isn’t just the hair,” explained Myrtle, 
the genuine sympathy of her companion 
making her confidential. “ It’s Mr. Maxwell. 
I—I can’t go with him to-night without the 
hair. My hat comes right down over my 
ears. I tried it when I couldn’t find the hair 
and—and he has always admired my hair. 
He—he told me it was like his little sister’s, 
who died, and I let him think it was mine—I 
mean growing on my head. WHe’s so sort 
of honest that he won’t like me if he knows 
I wear false. He often talks about that— 
I mean about people being sincere and frank 
and all like that. I suppose it is why I 
like him, and he said he—he had something 
to tell me to-night, and that I shouldn’t let 
anything keep me from going, and—now— 
now——” ‘The tear-stained eyes were again 
hidden in the wet pillow. 


“Well! What do you think of that?” 
came in awestruck tones from the girl looking 
down at the convulsive shoulders. “1 do 
believe he means to propose. Him, with a 
brother that’s a preacher and the perfectly 
grand position he’s got. Well! you've 
just got to go to-night, my dear, that’s all 
there is to it. Here, jump up, and get the 
red out of your eyes. Are you sure you 
looked in every place ? How could you lose 
eT” 

Myrtle rose droopily from her wet pillow, 
impelled by the firm will of the girl at her 
side. 

** T took the afternoon off,’’ she exclaimed 
so I should be sure to have everything all 
nice for to-night. I washed my head, and 
then I hung up my new hair—I tied it tight 
with a ribbon out of a vest—on the fire- 
escape, and when I came back from the 
laundry—I was pressing out my jabot, the 
lacy one—he said he liked lacy things on 
girls—when I came back, it was gone; 
the ribbon was untied and it was gone.” 
The soft blue eyes again filled with tears, 
but her companion had filled the little lava- 
tory basin with hot water, and in obedience 
to her dramatic gesture, Myrtle began t 
remove the traces of her emotional debauch. 

“T’ve been thinking,” her friend said 
while the perfume from the scent-bottle 
which she had recklessly emptied into the 
steaming bowl] filled the little room, “ about 
about him, Mr. Maxwell 
liking lacy things. I’ve got a sweet new 
scarf, one of them cobwebby things they had 
on sale on the third floor last week—I got 
it to trim my hat or something with some 
time. Now your hair ain’t so skimpy 
You've got plenty, and more, too, growing 
I’m going to puff it out and part it and fix 





what you said 





it kind of downish. Honestly, they amt 
wearing so much hair as they was—te 
swells, I mean. I have been noticing 


They can't wear too little to suit me, be 
cause I ain’t got enough to spare my best 
friend any for a locket, should he ask it— 
which he hasn’t up to now but vou, you've 
got loads, and I’m going to hx your hair like 
that Jean Robinson, you know, that's t 
have the big wedding next month, weal 
hers now. 

“Then, you’re going to wear my new » ut 
—yes, you are. Whiat’s the use of having 
a friend if you can’t lend her a thing 


two when you want to? Really, my ¢4 
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Men emok “eee 
| oe moke, rea old men. 
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you 1 look just all right with your hair like 
I'm going to fix it, and my scarf pinned on 
loose like; and you're going to wear my pale 
blue satin sash with the fringe. Yes, you 
are, too. It’s more your style than mine, 
anyhow. You're somehow that kind. I 
always wished I was little and sort of pale 
and sweet-looking like you.” 

Myrtle, the last trace of tears gone from 
her blue eyes, looked with self-reproach at 
her kind-hearted friend. How often she 
had misjudged her because of her slang and 
tastelessness. Why, at heart, she was true 
sold and like—almost like a mother in sym- 
pathy. She felt a little curl lift on her fore- 
head as with a great sigh came the wail: “ It 
makes me plain sick to think of that per- 
fectly grand switch being stolen.” 

But not wasting time over her regrets, 
eagerly the deft fingers of Sara, the 
friend, played tirewoman to the erstwhile 
Niobe, 

“There,” she finally said, turning her 
own scantily thatched head to one side, as 
she approved the results of her hair-dressing 
ila that Robinson girl that was to have the 
big wedding, “ you look like the in-jean-us, 
t whatever you call them, at the plays, just 

o dear for anything. I wish your Mr. 
Maxwell wasn’t so stuck up.” 

“He isn’t stuck up,” protested Myrtle. 

He is just fine! He hasn’t any bad 
habits, He doesn’t smoke——”’ 

“Neither do cold potatoes,” muttered 
Sata, her mouth full of beauty pins, 

“What did you say ?” asked Myrtle sus- 
Piciously, 

“Nothing,” said Sara, sacrificing her 
creed of plain speaking on the altar of 
inendship and love for a lover. ‘I didn’t 

ist exactly catch what you was saying 

bout your friend not having any bad 
habits, I tell you if he hasn’t he’s different 
itom most men,”’ 

“That's just it, he is different from most 
men,” agreed Myrtle, smiling happily at her 

wm reflection as she adjusted her fresh 


‘We often talk about bad habits—smok- 


'g and drinking and swearing and playing 
cards, It ld him I couldn’t bear to have 
voune - . 

“§ Men ruin their health and people’s 
urtaiz 


uns smoking—at least, not till they were 
how, it seems different to see old 
I don’t mind that. 
maybe 


im if he didn’t smoke now, 
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it wouldn’t hurt to smoke when he got old ; 
and he thinks so, too.” 


<Je 

When the overtired, overburdened dor- 
mitory secretary came to the door of Number 
Thirty-Seven to announce Mr. Maxwell’s 
presence in reception-room Number Three, 
her professionally reserved expression re- 
laxed as she met the clear blue eyes under 
the softly parted, simply coiled light brown 
hair. 

“How sweet you look, my dear!” she 
said, all unconscious of the unusualness of 
the simple praise on her lips. Happily she 
did not see the look of genuine amazement 
that lingered on the face of the other girl 
in the room, nor hear her breathless expres- 
sion as the door closed behind the secretary 
and Myrtle. 

“ Well, what do you think of that! Her 
to say that anyone looked sweet. But she 
does look sweet, bless her, and if he doesn’t 
speak out to-night, he—— Goodness! 
I wish I knew who took that hair!” 

When Myrtle, shyly conscious of the un- 
usual simplicity of her appearance, entered 
the tiny parlour, a tall, clean-looking young 
man untangled himself above an absurd 
little spindle-legged chair which some good 
soul in a mistaken spirit of benevolence had 
selected because of its ‘ quaintness,” and 
presented to the place, “ for those poor, 
dear working girls.” 

Looking in pleased surprise at the girl 
before him, he said: ‘“ Why—why—how 
different you look! Of course, you are 
always pretty, more than pretty, but ¥ 

“Hush,” interrupted the girl, while the 
eyes under the lacy scarf shone like stars. 
“So many people can hear you from here. 
The girls are all passing in the hall at this 
time. I am so glad I could go to-night,” 
she added. ‘I have always liked Kubelik 
—is that the way to say it ?—on the Victor 
here, but I never expected to see him.” 

They passed down the broad steps under 
the great letters that proclaimed her real 
homelessness. The girl seemed to feel the 
approval and tenderness of the big man at 
her side like a sheltering cloak around her. 
She wished, vaguely, that she was, or could 
be, what his eyes seemed to say she 
And when she sat by his side, quivering in 
exquisite sympathy with the wonderful 
harmonies that searched and accused and 





was. 








many world-weary, sin-weary, 
hearts in the great hall, she 
breathed a little vow to her sweet girl soul 


comforted 
life-weary 


that, unspoken as it was, she knew to be a 
pledge to the man at her side. “ Be true, 
be true in everything,”’ 
ing, wordless chords of the instrument in the 
young virtuoso’s hand to the heart throbbing 
under the webby scarf of Sara, which the 
girl had from her hair to her 
shoulders. 

“TI will be true. Oh, I will be true in 
everything,” pledged the fresh little girlish 
heart while, not unusual in that great hall, 
her eyes filled with tears. 

When the last wail, the last whisper of 
wonderful music was over, they passed, the 
young man and the young girl, out under 
he summer sky. 

Simply, he told his love. 
The violin had somehow melted 
away all artificial barriers. 

“Yes,” she whispered. 
always care.”” ut somehow her response 
seemed to hold than 
reserve, How happy she had hoped to be, 


said the deep search- 


slippe ad 


They needed 
few words. 


**T do care—will 


more sweet girlish 
and yet down in her heart was a little pain— 
a little shadow. 

When they stood again in the little room 
that offered its pitiful self in place of a real 
home room with a mother waiting, he took 
her reverently in his arms. 
dear,”’ he asked, a glad 

voice, “I almost did 
ame through that door to 


“Do you know, 
ring in his young 
this when vou 
night ? You, y 
your soft bright hair parted like thi 

renderly he raised his ungloved hand and 
touched the curl that had fluttered undet 
the cyclonic sighs of Sara, the sympatheti 
» glad 
are not like other girls, your head all covered 


u with your lacy fixings and 


lam si he continued, “ that you 
love you so, 


different— 


with make-believe things. I 
ce ig | bel ve, 


because you are all 


because you are 
all true.’’ 

rhe little pain in Myrtle’s heart grew to 
true 


an agony of suffering. ‘‘ Be true, be 


in everything,’ echoed the wordless melody 
in her ears. 


Pushing herself from the encircling arms 


he turned a white face up to his, 


“ Would you like me just 
knew I had a little 


fone now, 


as much if you 
secret, something all 
but that was a secret from you ? ”’ 
she faltered bravely. 


rhe primitive male that crouches in the 
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lover 


civilised 


most 


sprang rampant in 
alarm 

You, you a secret, Myrtle! Tell me. 
is it, was it about another man—a—a— 


lover ? 
\ little laugh conquered the sob on the 
girl's lips 
‘Oh, no, no, nothing about any man. 
There never has been any man but you, 
never for a minute,” she assured him. _ 
With true 
only thing he 


masculine magnanimity, the 
cared about eliminated, the 
young man drew the girl again into his arms. 
Keep little sweetheart,” 
he whispered. ‘ No,”’ as she started to 
explain, “‘I insist on not knowing. You 
Soon you will 
be all mine, my wife, and there will be no 
chance for 
Happy tears overflowed the girl’s blue 
eyes. 
‘ Don’t, sweetheart, don’t. 
them all away.” 
Reaching with his least engaged hand into 
his pocket for a handkerchief, he brought 
much-tangled switch. Both 


nan and girl looked at the tangled mass ol 


youl secret, 


have a right to your secrets, 


secrets,”’ 


Let me wipe 


out a brown 
hair in am 

‘Oh, I forgot!’ exclaimed 
“1 found this on the steps as 


izement., 
the man 
I was coming 


in this evening. A little dog was worrying 
it and I thought he must have stolen it from 
one of the girls’ room I expected to giv 


it te you for you to try and find its owner 
and when you came in I forgot all ab 


everything but you. Do you suppose jy 


could tind out who lost it he concluded 
Myrtle took up the witch reluctantly 
in her trembling hand * Vos,” om 
answered slowly. ‘I will find someon 
who will be id to have it—even if she has 
to bleach her hair to match it They are 
awfully expensive he added regretfullv 
I k laughed her lover I 
mater } one 1 am so glad you t 
need any he d, stooping to kiss the hai 


you can have one, but now 
7 " 

A little later as he went swinging Gow® 

a cigar, and thet 


several he had fat 


“ 


he bre ithed. 
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' 
The Increase in Price least, old words with new meanings. It 
NCE February, when we made an __ is diftficult to realise that in July, 1914 
Iteration in the price of Tne we hardly knew what was meant by 
Our there has been a further a “‘ moratorium,” and certainly “ ex- 
\ nee in the cost of paper. The empted,” “* starred,” “‘ attested,’’ “ Zepp,” 
publishers have verv carefully considered ‘‘ war babies,’’ and a few other expressions 
1 find. much to their and now well-worn would have meant little or 
there is no wav out of the nothing only a few short months ago. Our 
than asking our readers to correspondent, Mr. A. C. Marshall, is the 
I copy more for the maga- first, as far as I am aware, to bring to- 
zine » pence mav or mav not be a gether “war widows” and “local tri- 
popular or a suitable price for a magazine, bunals.”’ ‘ Local tribunals ’’ rouse rather 
but the position is that we are actually mixed feelings nowadays; perhaps “ war 
hundreds of pounds more per Widows ”’ do not suggest so contentious a 
nth for out paper, and there was simply subject nor, alas! is it a phrase peculiar to 
cl between increasing the price o1 this great epoch Yet the position of the 
he n ‘ine so radically in size Women whom the war has bereft of theit 
the purpose for which husbands is one on which we ought to 
ntet | I appeal frankly to the concentrate our attention with something 
ders to help the maga of the zeal and directness which is so easily 
thi h these trving months. and to called forth in connection with other more 
e circulation entire so that contentious subjects in the toretront just 
1 times come again we may uow. I am sure that my readers will 
with undiminished streneth follow Mr. Marshall's article with sym 
pathy. More than that, it must surely 
‘ be possible for the indefinite sympathy we 





all feel to lead to some very definite action. 
| be responsible for a host Throughout the war it has been evident 
wol ind phrases—or, at that the Government is not unmoved by 


War Widows 


TH war w 











the expression of public opinion ; indeed, 
it is necessary in a great many directions 
for public opinion to lead the way. ‘There 
may be differences of opinion as to whether 
the relief of war widows is a fit subject 
for local tribunals ; there can be no two 
opinions that adequate and discriminating 
relief is the bounden right of the women 
who have been bereaved by the war, and 
we must see to it that this is not a sub- 
ject that can be conveniently forgotten 
when better times bring other problems. 
Se 

Country Life 

SUALLY at this season of the year 

I have devoted a special number to 
outdoor life topics. ‘This year I am giving 
several articles on Nature and country 
life, but instead of concentrating them 
into one number I have decided to spread 
them out through the next few months. 
In this number, for instance, I am giving 
Mr. Oliver G. Pike’s beautiful study of 
river life; next month a notable feature 
will be a profusely illustrated article 
entitled ‘‘ Woodland Animals,” by Miss 
Frances Pitt, with charming photo- 
graphs of foxes, badgers, voles, field mice, 
squirrels, hares, etc., in their native 
haunts. The August and September issues 
will also contain Nature contributions of 
a special character. 
<je 

The Poetry of the War 

HAVE already referred to the newly 

coined words the war has brought into 
vogue. The great struggle will, of course, 
have a marked effect on literature. 
Already it is influencing our fiction, but it 
is not generally realised what a consider- 
able body of poetry has been brought into 
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existence under the direct stimulus of the 
war. War and poetry seem on the sur- 
face to have little in common with each 
other; in reality, the greatest poets of 
the world—Homer, Virgil, Milton, ete— 
have taken war for their theme, and al- 
though we can lightly dismiss much of the 
cheap doggerel that inevitably makes its 
appearance at this time, we must admit 
that there is a growing and valuable con- 
tribution to war poetry now being put 
forth which will find a permanent place in 
our literature. The Rev. C. Ryder Smith 
has written for me a deeply interesting 
study of “ The Poetry of the War,” and 
this will appear in my July number. 


<So 


The Moslem Holy Places 
URIOUS and complex are many of the 
problems brought into being by the 
war, but perhaps the most curious and com- 
plex of situations have been those which 
have arisen as a result of Turkey’s entry 
into the arena. ‘The Sultan of Turkey is 
not only head of the ‘Turkish Government 
—at least in name—but he is the spiritual 
head of the Moslem world. Yet Great 
Britain is the largest Mohammedan power 
in the world ; indeed, our Mohammedan 
fellow-subjects greatly outnumber us 
Christians in this British Empire! Mr. 
Harold J. Shepstone has written a carefully 
considered article on the subject of the 
Moslem Holy Places, and our relationship 
to them now and after the war, and it 
ought to afford not a little enlightenment 
to my readers. I am hoping to insert 1tin 
my next issue ; it will be fully illustrated 
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ILLIAM WORDSWORTH may not 
be the greatest of the pocts, but 
certainly he was typically English. 

He spent a winter in Germany, but German 
literature did not take a hold on him. 


Indeed, he is far removed from the German 
rit, both in his interpretation of Nature 
lin his love of freedom. It is sometimes 


tten that he lived in times as troublous 
- he felt the unrest of the French 
and worked and wrote on be- 
who were striving for liberty 
He well represents our feelings 
n he says: 
We must be free or die, who speak the tongue 
I Shakespeare spake ; the faith and morals hold 
Which Milton held.” 


It is necessary for the busiest of us to find 
some relaxation in these trying times, and 
perhaps it would not be inappropriate to 


t of liberty and Nature to his 
Native haunts, and seek in ‘‘ Wordsworth- 
_ Lowell called it—that rest of 
body that shall build us up fot 
are to come. Most people 

in khaki—and many who are 
ill find, when they consider the subject, 
Wat it is undesirable this year, above all 
ts, to omit the annual holiday, and 
ly there could not be a better invest 
ume and money, than a brief spell 
mountains and the lakes, away 
paper, off the track of the 


1 the submarine, face to face 
eternal monuments of Nature’s 
remund us once and again 





Phot Photochrom Co., Ltd. 
of the majesty, beauty, and goodness of the 
God above. 

If you are tired to death with the burdens 
of life, if the war has tried your faith and 
your courage, you cannot do better than 
read Wordsworth and visit Wordsworth’s 
country. His message is essentially that 
there is a benign Providence above us, a 
Nature not red in tooth and claw, but 
beautiful in her handiwork; and a visit to 
the Lake District will enforce the teaching 
and bring that rest of body and mind that 
we all need so sore ly. 

Those who have made the trip down the 
Rhine—especially on a hot summer’s day— 
will not need to be told that the excursion 
owes three-quarters of its charm to the 
imagination of the German romancers. The 
poet and the hotel proprietor have artfully 
contrived to make interesting every hill and 
every river bend, and have, in times past, 
done good business out of sweltering tour- 
ists. The scenery of the Lake District does 
not need to be overladen with legends and 
romances in order to be appreciated. The 
sylvan charm of Windermere, the grandeur 
of the mountains dominating Derwent- 
water, the impressive and varied attractions 
of Ullswater, need no such bolstering up; 
their peerless beauty commends itself with- 
out adventitious aid, 

When, however, Nature has done its best, 
it must be admitted that the less romantic 
railway, coach, and hotel are very necessary 
if the tourist is to enjoy his holiday, and 
not a little of the pepularity of Lakeland 














The Stepping Stones, 
Ambleside, 


is due to the modern facilities that now 
obtain throughout the district. 
for instance, what an immense boon the 


Consider 


Furness Railway is to the district, both witl 
its trains and boats, and the well-conducted 


coaches make the beauties of 
sible to numbers who could 
reach them without such 
irom 


Wordsworth walked 


Nature acces 
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1 


not possibly 


aids. Dorothy 
Grasmere t 


Keswick, on a windy November day, in 


four hours and twenty-five 


minutes; not 


many of us could emulate her example ! 


Perhaps the best way to approach the 


Lake District is via Carnforth. 


join the Furne line, and 
the train skirts the coast 
to Arnside. Crossing the 
estuary of the Kent by a 
lengthy viaduct, passing 
Grange - over-Sands, we 
proceed to Ulverston, from 
whence the branch line 


take us to Lake Side 
Windermere. Close by is 
Newby Bridge, an exqui 
ite little pot a mile 
from the foot of Lake 
Windermert and the 


centre ot some of the 
prettiest scenery to be 
obtained. 

We take the Furness 
Company boat from 
Lake Side 


short space of a 


and, in the 
little 


’ 


Hlere we 


3rathay Bridge, 


Ambleside. 


more than an hour, have 
one of the finest steamer 
trips to be obtained any. 
where. As we leave the 
station we have Helvellyn 
directly in 


front, with 
glimpses of the Coniston 
Old Man, Langdale Pikes, 
and Bowfell. Soon we 
pass Kampholme, a tree- 
covered island, and, skirt- 
ing Belle Isle, in about a 
mile we find ourselves at 
the pier of Bowness, on 
which — the 
great surprise of the lake 
Hitherto Belle 
almost blocked 
iew. Approach- 


northern end, and 


approaching 


occurs, 
Isle ha 


Photo the front 


Photochrom Co., Ltd. 

ing it 

sweeping the Bowness 
Bay, an entirely fresh scene reveals itself 
—the wider and far grander upper reach 
of the lake, with its surrounding amphi- 
theatre of mountains. This is due to the 
which distinguish Winder- 
ll other lake 
The rest of the way, over the broad expanse 
of the upper reach of the lake, the mountains 
the 


graceful curve 


mere from ; except Ullswater 


come into view in rapid succession, 
High Street range over the Troutbeck Valley 

right front, the Lancashire Fells 
m Old Man, and Wetherlam to the 


. 


on the 
Conist 
left; the Langdale Pikes and the gr 


central cluster, Bowfell, Scawfell, the Great 
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IN- WORDSWORTHSHIRE 








au, 





immediate neigh- 


and other accommo- 


Ambleside is the 
idence of the late 
and between this 


ich is a stained glass 


Wordsworth, pre- 


American admirers. 


delightful excur- 


t it 
or 
W t 
M we 
Oo! 
, 
Di 
\ The Lake Side, 
| Wastwater. 
in the Lake District. It in which to sojourn and pay visits to the 
! bed by the poet as a place many attractions in 
bourhood, the hotel 
1 lullaby, dation is ample. Neat 
pon the riven mountains.” KXnoll, which was the 
W certainly beautifully situated. Miss Harriet Martine 
] border of a wooded valley and the lake is St. Mary’s Church, in the 
is watered by several streams that north-west corner of wh 
] Windermere. From every window in memory 
t mag t views are obtained of pic- sented by English and 
Fortunately for the There are numerou 
makes this a centre sions within easy 


3| 
ae} 
ty) 





















ol Ambleside, 
either by coach, on 
foot, or over the 
surface of Lake 
Windermere. One 
of the most popu- 
lar with tourists is 
a visit to Stock 
Ghyll Falls, a 
waterfall 7O feet 
in height, which 
tumbles over the 
face of an 1im- 
posing roc k and 
rushes through a 
mountain. glen 
amid loose rocks 
and overhanging 
foliage. Some rare 
ferns luxuriate 
along the banks of 
the stream. 
Another favourite 














_— 


excursion is a walk round 
Loughrigg Fell, which is 
considered one of the 
finest in the country. 

Of course, from Amble- 
side we visit Wordsworth’s 
house at Grasmere, and 
go farther afield to Kes- 
wick, Wastwater, Conis- 
ton, Ullswater, and other 
delightful spots in the 
neighbourhood, 

It is wonderful what 
varied enchantments of 
Nature can be found in 
what, after all, is only a 
small tract of country; 
and whilst much can be 
seen even in a week-end, 
the tourist with leisure 
can linger for months 
with profit and pleasure, 


Southport. 


Blackpool and Southport 

It will come as something of a shock to 
mention Blackpool and Southport in the 
same breath as the Lake District, yet it is 
quite possible that many who go to “‘ Words- 
worthshire ” afterwards take advantage of 
the proximity to the Lakes of these great 
seaside resorts for a brief spell of a different 
kind of pleasure. However that may be, 
there are thousands who journey to the 
Lancashire coast without ever getting near 


; 





Blackpool. 
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the Lake District. There can be no doubt 
that this year, with so many of our coast 
towns barred, Blackpool and Southport 
will have an immense vogue. 

Blackpool adds to a most exhilarating 
climate all the conveniences of a modern 
health resort, and the thousand and one 
forms of diversion that can only obtain in 
a large town devoted to making the path 
of the holiday-maker pleasurable. It is 
claimed that the new reconstruction and 
extension of the sea front gives Black 

pool a sea promenading 
ground beyond compari- 
son with any other sea- 
side parade. In fact, over 
people can be 


100,000 

he 
accommodated “on the 
front”? without any im 


convenience at all! 

Southport has an all-the- 
year-round appeal, and has 
been called “ The Riviera 
of the North of England.” 
It is a beautiful town, ad- 
mirably planned, pictur 
esquely situated. Lon 
Street is a magnificent 
parade, thronged every a} 
with a fashionable crowé 
whilst there is a sea front- 
age of nearly nine miles. 
Chere are facilities for 
recreation for all tastes. 
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URNESS RAILWAY. 


THE ENGLISH LAKE DISTRICT. 











CONISTON, FROM BEACON CRAGS. 
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20 Rail, Coach, & Steam Yacht 
Tours through Lakeland, 
EVERY WEEK-DAY (with certain ex- 
ceptions), Whitsuntide to end of September, 


WINDERMERE, CONISTON, 

RYDAL, GRASMERE, THIRLMERE, 

ULLSWATER, WASTWATER, 

DERWENTWATER, & ENNERDALE 

LAKES, FURNESS ABBEY, and 

GEORGE ROMNEY'S HOME, etc. 
For Full Particulars see 


“TOURS THRO’ LAKELAND” 


Programme. 





Beautifully situated within the 
1 series of unique views of the 


FURNESS ABBEY HOTEL is the Centre for Lakeland. 
grounds of Furness Abbey, and commanding 
Ruins. 
Kingdom. Under the management of Mr. H. P. Stephenson. 


One of the Ideal Hotels of the United 





WINDERMERE LAKE. 
The beautiful 


Steam Yacht 


« |} *BRITANNIA” 


to be 
Lent on Hire 
to 


Private Parties 


ting the Season 
on, 


Se ee ee ee 


per Day or Half-day, 
at 


Popular Charges. 





al 


REFRESHMENT PAVILION, LAKESIDE, WINDERMERE. 











; 
\ the P.S * Lapy EveLyn’ 
} “ Lapy Movra 
I 
ct | Me ‘OUTER CIRCULAR TOUR. 
ra \ , an neq ulled Combination by SEA, RAIL, 
N { Ake, /ACH, embracing Furness 
¢ bey, ete Lake, and Coniston. 
? 
if 
? 


Service Suspended until further notice, 


~— 


ven HY mustreet AND THE LAKES. 





PICTURE POST CARDS of the Lake District (8 Coloured Series), 
6 Cards 3d 


REAL PHOTO. POST CARDS "1 ‘. 10, and 11, Coniston and 
Windermere Lake Steamers, 6 Cards 4d. Series 12 @ 13, after 
George Romney's Pictures, 6 Cards 8d. Series 14 & 15, Furness 
Abbey ; 16, Purness Abbey Hotel \interior); 17, Furness Abbey 
Hotel .exterior); 18, F.R. Rolling Stock (the Past with New 
Rail Motor); 19, F.R. Rolling Stock (the Present) ; 20, Barrow & 
Fleetwood (for Blackpool) Steamers, 6 Cards 4d. 21, F.R 
Pictorial Posters, 6 Cards 3d 


t tained at rne Iway Stat 
1 on th : at Fur Abbey Hotel and the 


For furt part ee the Company's _— trated Tours 
P am Gui , Time Tables, etc., t had gratis at all 
irnes nN tat A. A Haynes, Superin 
tendent of the Li Barrow-i ben 1ess, and at the offices of 
Messrs. Thos. Cook & Son, Also at the principal Bookstalls. 


ALFRED ASLETT, Secretary & Ceneral Manager. 
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leside 


AMBLESIDE, FROM LOUGHRIGG, 
The town is beautifully situated. It stands on the border of a wooded valley which is 
watered by several streams that flow into Lake Windermere. From every point 
magnificent views are obtained of picturesque surroundings. The golfer will delight 








Ambleside an 
by 
rail 


to know that 


reach Ambleside 


possesses 


alternative routes—viz, 


by steamer, or by direct to 


to Amt 


excellent 


Windermere village, 


9-hole golf course. Passengers may 
by the Coast Line to Lakeside, and thence 
and thence by coach or motor car 


»leside. 








AMBLESIDE 
HILLS’ VALE VIEW HOTEL | 


(HILLS’ LTD.) 


Terms for Board-Residence 


Lunch 





ON ~ - 


¢ Inclusive 


and for Week's Coaching Tours. 


at First-class Hotels en route. 


All Particulars \pplication to 


GEO. 


on 


Mrs 


———— 

















SWAN HOTEL 


NEWBY BRIDGE, Lid. At the loot of Windermere Lake. 
Within a ‘ le Stat 1 Steamboat Pier 
I Ra 
Postal Ad‘ress: Swan Hotel, Ne wey Bridge 
Revell, Newby Bridge Station and Goods Addreas Lakeside, F.R 


Table d'héte 7.30, separate tables. 
Afternoon Teas a Speciality, served in the Pergola. 


MOTOR CARS AND LAUNCHES FOR HIRE. 
Prawns. BOATING. POSTING. 
if I 
Senate Peneremie Views from Genaers How 
(1054 feet) and Finsthwaite Tower (605 fect). 
ea , the J Lake | 


Ulverston, Telegrams 


MRS. REVELL. 
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Kenworthy’s Bydropathic “si” 


SOUTHPORT. 


Best Position for Sunshine, Pier, Lord St., 
all Golf Links, and Entertainments. :: 


LOUNGE. Drawing, Billiard, Writing, Smoke, LIFT. 


* Private Sitting, and 120 Bedrooms. 


~ TURKISH, HYDROPATHIC, RADIANT HEAT and and 
LIGHT (Dowsing), SINUSOIDAL, STATIC, and 
HIGH FREQUENCY BATHS and TREATMENT. 
RESIDENT PHYSICIAN, 
Terms from 7/- to 11/- per day. 
Prospectus from Manageress. 


Telephone 80. Telegrams: **Kenworthy's, Southport."’ 
| 


ON a ae 








~~ Southport 


on the Lancashire seaboard, is eighteen miles perarey ' 

north of Liverpool. It has come to be known , Oro cover el }: ‘del 8 r Ware: Ak pe sal 
s“ England's Seaside Garden City.’’ It is an stead om 
-the-year-round health and holiday resort, 

and has a resident population of about 70,000. 


The Municipality provide a Military Band. 


Scarisbrick Hotel, 


LORD STREET (Opposite Town Hall Garde 


First-class Family 
and Commercial. 


Telephone 972 and 974 H. H. PAINE, Manager. KING'S GARDENS AND PROMENADE, SOUTHPORT 











The Finest Chemist’s 
Shop in Southport 





p ~ 4 

| 383-391 Lord Street, SOUTHPORT 
ne 

| 555 Branches in Town and Country. 
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SAVOY HYDRO, NoeSnsoo. 


Phone 902. Telegrams: ‘‘SAVOY HYDRO.” ONE OF THE LARGEST IN BLACKPOOL. 





WITH ELEVATED AND BRACING POSITION, 
HIGH CLASS. RECENTLY ERECTED. 
GOLF. GARAGE. 


WRITE FOR BROCHURE, 


WESTLAKES 

















Blackpool 


Blackpool! The seaside! The sweet, 
bright, happy, exhilarating, life-re- 
newing seaside! What a wealth of 
grateful and joyous memories spring 
into being at the sound of the name. 
Bright Breezy Bracing Blackpool. 
The terms in this connection are in- 
terchangeable. Taking the whole of 
the coast line of the two hemispheres, 
Blackpool enjoys the proud distinc- 
tion of being the most tamous and 
wonderful health and pleasure resort 
in the world 





PROMENADE, SOUTH SHORE, 


The Finest Chemist 
Shop in ——¥ 








12,14, 16,18 Market St. anc 14 West St. 
BLACKPOOL. 


=e 
555 Branches in Town and Country. 


BOOTS CASH CHEMISTS (Lancashire) Ltd. 
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life, if you will practise this lesson of shedding 
a around you the grace of human tenderness, 
in word and t, and by the spirit of your 


And ! fo tune the jarring strings fo 
) iverine with the Wishbone and Backbone 


( i m 

} strait) “ Pe [ carry your wishbone’ where 
} fs e hand it is, vour backbone ought to be,” says 
‘ For pr there steals, through all our pain, a writer in a current magazine. A piece of 


Q | His 3 excellent advice which we all need, is it 
Marion Cook IWNIGHT. not ? Hlow much time we waste in wishing 
——— that things were other than they are; that 

{ sje our environment were different from what it 


f The Joyous Life is; that 1 vere physically or morally or 
; ] piritually sti r than we know ourselves 


¢ ET us not live fretful lives. God will ig tga: Says , ety 
t § | , © stretch tl 7 ¢ our dut to be! Is it too much to say that the two 
I I tcl l Allie Ol ) GUL) . as , . 
se ie ; r sti th. W ittle word I wish” express the normal 
sure Of OUl reng ° ( } ] 
¢ Be tS. AS , f the fi attitude of mind of a large number of 
4 a 1 ' : peopte ¢f I do not s iggest that the exercise 
¢ f the birds, with the freedom + : : 
) D warny Wit t question thi of will powe1 1 altogether change our en- 
, , i ek ‘ CS 4 il | ; 
Lctenen Sl We : - vironment or give us bodily health, but it 
il Alic, > are ¢ : . ’ : : 
a ee de wit might help to do both, It is of no use to 
t! we Cc ak " . : 
“e dest tl tool t] rselves or t thers to spend our time and 
] i us, vith ie ools, The 
te , Fi WERE a: energy of 1 in wishing that we and the 
ten opportunity at our dl sae aay eer T4 , ; 
1 world were b I It would be of a very 
b ve no Egyptian taskma 
double the tale of bri 
Lp ' . I 








“iy eat deal of > were we to exercise oul 
nN " 
at l if, instead of 
tO Make oul ee | ’ ” 


IX W. L. WATKINSON. yens t wish vacibepesesining wish the 
etter we were to say I will 


<Jo be better, au 1 1 will do my part un making 
the world better, God helping me. If we 
The Charm of Tenderness you and I, are to any good work in our 
[" ‘MERNESS does not mean weak , pecediss OT oe yey rs ys oe leave 
r . | lying Wish an Ss Si 
: clicnunateness, It 1 Ps P —_ ; ~ s Y 
rt] nan! a I will. 
igth, manliness, truth <§o 
It do not show itself 
tou but in unselfishness, O* every ion of uneasiness we 
» | idcrateness, forbearance, hould retire to prayer, that we may 


iffering. You may not tive place to the gi nd light of God; 
] 


‘ 


Owe ne me 


or 
= 
apis 
& 





his world’s wealth to and then form our resolutions, without being 
: you may give something in any pain about what success they may 
“tf and spend a useful and beneficent have.—JoHN WESLEY. 
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MOST OF THE GARDEN PRODUCE 


ST. CLAIR 
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How to Preserve Beans and Peas 
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They all enjoy a wash with 


WRIGHT'S 
Coal Tar Soap 


(The Soldiers’ Soap.) 
lt Soothes, Protects, Heals. 





Box of Three Tablets 1/- 








THE QUIVER 





ofcourse is Soldier Sam 


Who's dreaming out in France 
Of all the things he'd eat 
If he'd but got the chance. 
There’s one thing in particular 
Would give him quite a treat, 


It’s Bird's 





Blancmange aud 
Gooseberries— 
A dish that's hard to beat 


Wirds 





J3LANGMANGE 


ALFRED BIRDS 
BLANC MANGE Powoe 


VANILLA FLAVOR 
TETVPPPENH TT WWW soe 








= only ordinary milk. It i 
melts in the mouth, 














Buy to-day a 4¢. Box, Vanilla Flavor ; this goes splendidly with 


Stewed Gooseberries. 


This Box of BIRD'S Blancmange provides for a few pence more than enough 
for two meals, or twelve persons. It is ready flavored, and made in a moment. 
— With BIRD'S Blancmange you get a real double-cream blancmange by using 


s never stodgy, but just that right firmness which 


In 714d. Boxes (assorted flavors, and the cheapest size) ; 4d. Boxes, and 1d. and 2d. Packets. 











ORIGINAL TE T>S © 
Faude-Cologne 


BRITISH anv BEST. 


First made in Jersey in 1837. 


Awarded numerous Gold Medals 
and Highest Awards in com- 
petition with leading British 
and Continental Makers. 


Prices, 1/3, 2/6, 5/-, 10/+. 


THE LION LEADS IN CURING 


Esr. 184 It is Nature's Remedy. 


BURGESS 
LION 
OINTMENT 


Cures without painful operations, lancing * 





TRADE MARK, 


| cutting, in all cases of Ulcers, Abscesses, Whitiows 


Boils, Fatty or Cystio Tumours, Piles, Fistulé 
Polypus, Poisoned Wounds, and al! forms of Ski 
Disease. [ts penetrative power makes it the best applcatice 
for curing all Chest and Bronchial Troubles. 
SEND TWO 1d. STAMPS FOR SAMPLE. 
Sold by Chemists, gd., 1/3, etc. ADVICE GRATIS wis 
E. BURGESS, 59 Gray's Inn Road, London, W.C 


C. BRANDAUER & Co, Li, 
CIRCULAR-POINTED PEXS. 


Neither Scratch 








Wickers, 3/9, 7/-, 13/6. 


Of all Stores,!Chemists and Perfumers ; 
or from Luce’s, High Street, 
Southam pton, 

-_ ene | 
Beware of imitation Jersey 
Brands. 
Insist on having Lace’s. 


JERSEY, SOUTHAMPTON, 
and LONDON. 


o 
Queen Victoria. 



















nor Spurt. 
| SEVEN PRIZE 
MEDALS. Attention 
——— also drawn to 
NEW PATENT 


ANTI « BLOTTING 
PENS. Sample Bor ° 
either series, 7d 

Works: BIRMINGHAM. 
Wrousaa.e Waseneome 124 MEWOATE STREXT, LOO 
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nto a colander and hold under a running 
ld water tap until thoroughly well rinsed. 

rew-topped jars, adding a tea 
| of sugar to each jar, then almost 


vit | water in which salt in the pro 
Ol 2 teaspoonfuls to 1 quart of water 
been d Ived It is best to use water 


boiled for two minutes and 
wed to become cold Screw the tops on 
them in a fish-kettle 


nough cold water to cover 


jars. and stand 


Nace the kettle on the stove, 
ter heat till it reaches boiling 
ep at this temperature for 

ee-quarter hours, replenishing 


water from a boiling kettle as it evapor 
the 
rs, but this does not matter, 


| m will absorb some of 
lon 1 nt must the screw-tops be 
ved or more water added. When the 
ut of the water test the 

them an 


+1 if ne 


essary, give 


Another Method of 
Preserving Green Peas 


To every quart of freshly shelled green 
s allow } pint salt. Mix well together, 
‘ vered basin for twenty-four 

\t e end of this time put into 


The bottles must be 
corked 
Store the bottles in a dark cupboard, 
» that the cork 
is should be 


they are and waxed 
are kept 
The pe teeped in 
veral hours before they are 


l way. This recipe was 


ton a reader who had been in the 
I ing peas in this way for some 
It v too late in the season for m« 


imple method, but I do not see 
should not be 


VY iw quite 


nd scarlet runners must be 


tender, and they should be 
m, dry morning Chey 

rranged in layers, with salt 

it tone jar, the final layer being 
( to exclude the air and dust, 
Iry cellar. Pwenty-four hours 


are required for cooking 
t washed and placed in a 
is needed in the 


These beans are particularly 


1 ordinary way, well 


vith pepper ina 


gently 





THE MOST OF 


THE GARDEN PRODUCE 


fried in a little clarified dripping or mar- 
garine. They are also delicious stewed in 
milk in a casserole with an ounce of mar- 
garine and a flavouring of grated nutmeg. 
As French beans and runners are 
such a nice change from winter greens, a 
plentiful store should be preserved 

Lettuces thrive in almost any garden, but 


scal let 


the average housewife knows of no way of 
utilising this wholesome vegetable if she 
has more plants than are wanted for salads. 
time, too, the 
can be served in several 
ways as a vegetable course. 
They are an excellent substitute for spinach, 
either with or without the usual egg accom- 


During thinning-out super- 


fluous delicate leaves 
uncommon 


paniment, 


Lettuce en Casserole 


Take off the coarse outer leaves, cut off 
the roots, and wash very thoroughly. Tie 
each lettuce with thread to preserve the 
shape. Place in a casserole, and pour in 


enough stock 
water) to 


or equal parts of milk and 
about two the 
sides of the casserole. Cover, and stand in 
a moderate oven for one hour. Drain off 
thicken little flour and 
beaten egg), and season with 


reach inches up 


the liquor, with a 
butter (or a 
pepper and nutmeg. 
threads from the lettuces, 
carefully in the 


liquor adde 3 


Remove the binding 
and lay them 
casserole again, with the 
Cook for another quarter 
of an hour, then serve in the dish in which 
they were cooked. 
Lettuces and Green Peas 
Boil 1 quart of 
drain thoroughly 


then 
a tablespoonful of 


shelled green peas, 
Melt 
margarine in a stewpan or casserole (I 
always prefer to cook in a casserole whenever 
it is possible), add the peas, two shredded 
lettuces, a tablk poontful of chopped chives, 
pepper salt. 


minutes. Sprinkle with 


and season with and Cover, 


and cook for twenty 
chopped parsley and serve either as a vege- 
the latter case the 
more 


table or an entrée. In 
entrée garnished and 
substantial by the addition of crisp rolls of 
of hard-boiled eggs. 


may be made 


bacon or slices 


Young Carrots and Peas 

Shell 1 quart of peas and cut eight young 
salted 
and a 


into dice. Cook in boiling 
nful of 


When 


carrots 
water with a teaspoc 


fresh 


sugar 


prig of mint the vegetables 














ire cooked pour off most of the water, leaving 

ily just enough liquor to covet them 
Remove the mint Put a tablespoonful of 
when melted add 


margarine into a stewpan ; 


a tablespoonful of flour and a teacuptul of 
the vegetable liquor Stir until the sauce 
thickens and has boiled for three minutes, 
then add a tablespoonful of chopped parsley, 
and pour over the peas and carrot Cook 
for another five minutes, then serve very 


hot. 


Peas for an Invalid 

Shell 1 pint of peas, and put them in a 
casserole in which 2 oz. of margarine has 
been melted Add half a teaspoonful ol 
ilt, a teaspoonful of castor sugar, and a 
mall sprig of mint Stir well, cover, and 
ook in the oven until the peas are te nder. 
ubject of this so much 


I want to tell my 


Before leaving the 
ppreciated vegetable, 


readers of a variety of pea called “‘ mange 
largely grown in France, 


Brittany. As the name de 


out which i 
particularly in 
te the whole of the vegetable, i.e. both 
eas and pods, is eaten, and is not only 


These 


successfully cultivated in 


p 
delicious, but extremely economical. 
IAS have b 
england, and it is well worth going to some 
trouble to procure some of the seeds. In 
ase, the pods of peas and the water in 
which the peas are boiled should be used 
for making vegetable soup or stock. 

In my last article I promised to give some 
recipes for using ripe gooseberries, 


Red Gooseberry Shape 
Top and tail 1} lb. ripe red gooseberries, 
nd put them in a stewpan with 1} pints 
iter and 1 Ib igar. Cook very gently 
ntil the fruit can be passed through a 
lieve. Melt 13 oz 
ter, strain the juice of a large lemon into 


gelatine in a little 


the ime basin, mix, and stir all into the 
ooseberry pul] lf necessary, add a few 
lrops of cart e colouring. Pour into a 
wetted chin mould, and serve cold with 
ustard or cream 


Red Gooseberry Jam 

Lo evel 5 Ib. rmipe gooseberries allow 
pint of red currant juice, 
Itisas { plan to make this preserve 1m 


red currar 


THE QUIVER 


thick for jelly, do quite well for this pre- 
serve. Put the fruit and juice into a pre- 
erving pan, and cook gently until the fruit 
breaks, then add the warmed sugar, and boil 
for thirty minutes, or until the jam sets when 


Pa 


tried on a cold plate. 


Red Gooseberry Jelly 


lo 2 quarts of ripe red gooseberries allow 


f water, and to each pint of juice 


I pint ( 
add 3 1b. sugar. Put the gooseberries and 


water into a stone jar, cover, and stand ir 
the oven until the fruit becomes pulp 
Turn into the jelly bag, and leave for the 
juice to drip It is best to leave the bag 
to drip undisturbed all night ; on no account 
must the pulp be stirred or the bag squeezed 
Measure the 
juice, and boil with the correct proportior 


ts when tested 


to hasten the dripping proce 


of sugar until the jelly 


Gooseberry Catsup 

Put 10 Ib. large ripe gooseberries (ré 
green, or mixed) into a stewpan with 7 II 
brown sugar and 3 pints of vinegar. Cover 
closely, and cook for one hour and a half 
Add 2 tablespoonfuls of powdered cinnam 
1 tablespoonful of allspice, and 1 of cloves 
Stir thoroughly, and cook for another hall 


an hou Pour into glass jars, and tit 
down If the pips of the goosebernes at 


not liked, the fruit can be passed through ¢ 
sieve after the first boiling with the sugar 
and vinegar, and before the spices al 
added rhis catsup is delicious with all 


kinds of hot and cold meat, fish, etc. 


Home-made Raspberry Vinegar 


White wine vinegar must be used to mak 


thi vrup, which, mixed with soda w 
provid a cooling and thirst-quenching 
summer beverage 

Pick fine ripe raspberries, and plac them 
in a deep pie-dish. Cover with white wi 


vinegar, and stand in a cool place for] 
day furn carefully into a jelly bag, a 
let the juice drip through into a basin. Pou! 
this liquor over some fresh raspberries 
repeat the process three or four times 
very careful not to thicken the vinegar ? 
pressing the fruit lo each pint of vinegal 


ral Simmer gel 


for ten minutes, removing any 
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;DOWN'S BARLEY KERNELS 


MAKE A HAPPY FAMILY. 





YOTHER k Box willmake 10 Puddings 
TER knows it g for the Skin and Complexion, 

FATHER knows it Prevents Kidney Tr vu ble 

The BOYS know t is ever so much nicer than Rice. 

id they ALL know it makes the very Best Barley 


W0WN'S BARLEY KERNELS NOT ONLY 
UKE DELICIOUS CREAMY PUDDINGS 
WITHOUT THE AID OF EGGS 


bat also make the Purest Barley Water obtainable with the 

ast amount of ¢ e Simply pour boiling water 

s Brown's B srley Kernels, stand and allow to cool. 
Nothing better "Noth ling easier 


frown's Bar.ey Kernels differ beth in kind and quclity 
fem any preparation ef Barley eon the market. Seid 
only in Branded Boxes, 4)d., ay J Grocers, Steres, etc. 


W. 4G. BROWN, CERFAL FOOD GPECIALISTS, DERBY 

















STEEDMAN’S 


SOOTHING 


POWDERS 


THE 
PICTURE 
OF 
HEALTH 


oA 





, HER MOTHER SAYS 


ght you might like to see my 
girl's phot she is just three 
years j Since she was a baby 
Cc f , 
& | have given her 
Steedrr ane i 4 1 , 
ateedma owder: and | always 
bund them not only cooling, but 
cleansing and refreshing 1 used to 
Give them on the same day each week, 
and happened to miss, she was 
cross fretfu She cut all her 


D a 
tet! with t my knowing, thanks to 
priceless powders 

Tottenham, Sept 29th, 1915 





THESE POWDERS CONTAIN 


EE | NO POISON. EE 
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Save the 
Babies! 


F ever ‘re was 
that the health of Britain's 


Babies should be more than 
if ever there 
that need 
vital now. 


usually safeguarded ; 
was a call for care, 
and call are surely 


More than ever is Mellin’s Food—the 
Fresh Milk Food—a National asset, 
for next to Mother's Milk, Mellin’s Food 
with fresh cow's milk is the safest, surest 
upbuilder of Baby's mind and muscle, 
and its splendid record amply proves it. 


The proved superiority of fresh milk 
over any form of sterilised or dried 
mik cannot be _ over - emphasised. 


» made to the 
ernment Board. 


Read these statements 


President of the LocalGeo 
Sir Lauder Brunton, Sir Thomas Bartow, 
M.D.,LLD.,F.R.C.P. K.C.V.0., 8.Sc.,M.0.,LLD, 


“There was a consen- “(Certain maladies were 


oe pu introduced by sterilisation, 
the long ru te sed , 
It was well known that 
! we ' 4 t , ; | 
; f 1Do sril- 
children, although at dren fed upon steri 
first it might seem t ised milk devel »ped 
do them good, scurvy and rickets, 


Fresh milk modified with 


Do not take risks! 

Mellin's Food will bring your baby safely to the 
threshold ot manhood, virile. strong—a pride 
to you, a joy to himself, a credit to the country, 


TEST IT FREE! ° 


Send your name and address and you will receive a 
Free Sample of Me aay) ~ aoe vod, and a useful handbook 
on “ Ho » Feed the Baby.” 


SAMPLE DEPARTMENT, 





Address : 


MELLIN’S FOOD, LTD., PECKHAM, LONDON, S.E. 


SOUUVAVAUEAUAVUVAUEUEDEUNOEUEGEOEOCOVEGEOEOOONOUOEOEOUOUEUEOEGEDEOEOEUAUEOEOEOEOUOOODEOEUEDOOEOOVEOEOUQEOUOUEUOUAGEOOUEOEOUOUODEOEGOUEUEOEUEODOUEUOUUE 














THE DRINK QUESTION 


is solved by taking 


STIMULATING 
ONIHSAUAAY 





PURE ENCLISH BREWED ALE AND STOUT 
made f the f t Kent Ho { Malt the t 
pr rt tA Beer w mat the { fter ett 
A special analytical commission report: Kk. 
is art the trary a paleta 

r 











tHe * YEWSFUL” cup 


for the home and office 


_— — isas USEFUL as its name implies 





> The Patent Clip with a Thousand Uses 
#p? For Hats, Clothes, Papers, etc. 


BRITISH THROUGHOUT. 


Invaluable where space is a consideration 


It entirely supersedes the 
t : i used w 


er purpose 


A Great Comfort Aid, Compels Neatness and 
Tidiness. 6d. each, 





Of ali Ironmongers, Stores, and General Dealers, or 
send SIX STAMPS TO-DAY for SAMPLE CLIP, 
Post free from 
YEWSFUL LTD, 2% VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, 8.W 











Boys any Mother might be proud of 


so, ; 1 f — sp —— ‘ oa Je 
and are now he to maint tional f THE 
And Training Ship ‘‘ARETHUSA” 
ta - B r tor i lest 


Patron PHEIR MAJESTIEFS KIN LEN 


HELP A WORK THAT HAS HELPED YOUR COUNTRY 


te ¢ ren a Aret 


London Office: 164 SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, W.c. 


Foimt Secretaries: H. BRISTOW WAI V AND HtN&Y G. COPELAND 
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HEALTHY 
WOMEN 





c - ll. Every mom ron 
THE 

a a Natural 
OF ase Corset 
HEALTH Style 2, 


7 / 11 pa 


Complete with 
Special Detachable 
Suspenders, 


Stocked in 

all sizes 
from 20 to 30, 
Made in finest 
quality Drill 


SPECIAL POINTS OF INTEREST, 


No bones or steels to drag, hurt, or break, 

No lacing at the back. 

Made of strong, durable drill of finest quality, 
with corded supports and special suspenders, 
fastened at side, but detachable for washing. 

It is laced at the sides with elastic cord to 
expand freely when breathing. 

It is fitted with adjustable shoulder straps and 
body buttons to carry underclothing. 

It has a short n 
ensures a perfect shape, and is fastened at 
the top and bottom with non-rusting Hooks 
and Eyes. 





It can be easily washed at home, having 


nothing to rust or tarnish. 


Wear the “NATURAL EASE” 

Corset and free yourself from In: 

digestion, Constipation, and scores 

of other ailments so distressful to 
Women. 








» every movemen : 
‘ 7 figure are the mos 


SEND FOR YOURS TO-DAY, 
HEALTH SUPPLIES STORES, Room %, 


11-12 Finsbury Square, LONDON, E.C. 
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Criticisms Welcomed 





about our new ente! 


riti 


i 
it 


v 


he 





! che League of 


Motto: 


One 


Object: 


Therefore | 


I:mpire, 


if you please 


possible ? 








“For God and the Empire: 
Another 


ask you to write vy 


thoughts out for me \ 

BOYS AND GIRLS,—I send me a letter, telling me 
is letter to you before or she thinks on those 
for any Companions to others that may occur t 


For this, put simply, 





LES PACES [jj 


Young British Citizens 


By Love Serving 


The cultivation personally, and the extension in 
all possible ways, of the highest ideals of Citizen- 
ship, and of love and service for our Empire 


yur 
Vill each Companion 
frankly what he 
any 
Send soon, 


points and on 
oO you ? 


guess, I am waiting Probably one criticism may be this: 
\ ill From a few There are so many leagues and things of 
weve! to whor I the kind already why start another ?”’ 
ins, I am re il My answer would be something like this: 
ich I shall pass on ‘J know there are, and one would not 
lightly add to the number But I do not 
will come from think there is any other with just exactly 

ll welcome them. But our thought and purpose and scope.” 

is that you, one and 
irting of our Leagi How to Help 

I trust that all thos See, here we were, in the Companionship 
loyal comrades in the —out of which the L.Y.B.C. has grown— 
in the forward march hundreds of British boys and girls in all 
Ip me if you will b parts of the world. There was coming 
in the new coupons, if to us, more cleatly and urgently every 
t of the new Associati day, the call to be and to do our best 
yet awhile, intending t and utmost for the Empire and for the 
mbership list But J] world What more natural, then, than 
hot you is a comrade that we should wish to link ourselves 
he first real evidence of | together, and, by unity and comradeship, 
he receipt of your filled- wth a@ common, definite purpose, try to 
strengthen in each other the desire to answet 
that call in the highest and noblest fashion 


is our put- 


cisms, and that they pose 

sO Want your opinions Singly, we seem so unimportant and 
can be made most ineffective, and it is so easy to get slack 
ful to our boys and and practically to become hinderers just 

people all over the because we cannot far beyond our wee 
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corner of the world. “I don’t count for 
much”: ‘I can do so little,”” some boys 
and girls say to me. 

If our League can help such as these 
feel “I do count, and I will play my part,” 
then it will be doing one thing at least to 


LO 


justify its existence That is, so to speak, 
a part of its spiritual purpose. 

As to what we may call its material united 
efforts—well, dear Chums, our penmes and 
shillings separately can do but little. Yet 
together they can accomplish, as we have 


learned from experience, real service in 
helping in the big work of citizen-training. 
And there will be needing our help many, 
many small future citizens whose fathers 
have laid down their lives that we may live 
and have liberty So let us believe that 
our League cal itself. And let us 


strengthen our comradeship, and extend it 


justily 


all we are able, with the consciousness that 


“ ” 


we can, through it, ‘‘serve one another 
with true usefulness, and our country also. 
thrilling 
Duties of 


that 


read those 
** The 
remember 


Have any of you 
chapters of Mazzini’s in 
Man’? If so, you may 
one in which he writes on humanity, and 
tells us that ‘‘ Humanity progresses as those 
pyramids in the East rise, to which every 
passer-by adds a stone,” 


Cairn Building 

You all know how it is part of the fun and 
pleasure of hill-climbing to put vour stone on 
the cairn at the top- 
And if you go a second time 


-isn't it ?>-—and to wedge 
it in securely 
to the top of a particular hill, you look to 
see if the cairn is higher and bigger than when 
you saw it previously. Of course, the cairn 
wouldn't exist if it were not for the separate, 
single pieces of rock, and the separate in 
dividuals who place them there. Nor would 
the pyramids to which Mazzini referred. 

In one recent week we had that rough 
gale which was said to be the worst in 
England for half a 
remember the snow, and the wind, and how 
it howled that night ? It 
think of working-man 


published a little while since ; 


century. Do vou 


made me 
poet 


wild 


those lines a 


God is at the organ; 

I can hear 

A mighty music 

Echoing far and near. 

God is at the organ, 

And its key 

Are rolling waters, storm-strewn mo 
Trees 


rlands, 


But, presently, within comparatively few 
hours, came the first real spring day. And 
“hot as | we said; 

windows and doors were flung wide open 
and the 


the sun was June’ 


again, garden became the most 


attractive of all plac es I went to visit the 
violets in a corner where the sunshine stays 
long. Last spring I had broken the patch, 
dividing the roots, and the flowers have been 
beautiful as a reward for that care Bees 


while ] 
thinking quietly there 


came, too stood watching and 
Every bloom must 
have welcomed a visitor, I fancy, so busy 
And to their harvest each 
little flower, blue and 
tributed From the 


received a return gift. And to the 


were the bees 
white, maybe con- 
bees, too, they no 
doubt 
strong, fresh fragrance each tiny bloom was 
giving its share, even those of the wee new 
two, white 
hey were not shirking their part. 


plants that bore only one, or 
flowers, 
Individuality counting again, vou see. And 
this fact through life. As the 
separate parts improve—as the individual 
nobler, happier, so 
the Great Whole is improved, made purer, 
and lifted to greatei So each of 
all, do something to raise the 


runs all 


becomes purer, sweeter 
heights 
us can, after 
honour, the power, and to bring the forces 


of love into the world life. As citizens, of 


citizens in the making, this is what we must 
try to do 


together in our Comradeship all the boys 


Shall we get busy in drawing 


5 


and girls to whom that purpose appeals ? 


st not torget to show you our lst 
March 


w letters 


though, we will glance at a few 


gifts for the 
First, 
from my box. 


quarter ending last 


At Charlotte Bronte’s School 

Two of our members, at least, 
interested in Mr. A. C. Bensons 
One wrote 


especially 
article on Charlotte Bronté 





Phe little village of Haworth is within! 

ft my mit We can go there either by ta 
car, by the North Vallev branch line It , 
little, old-fashioned, straggling place on the eds 
a wild bleak moor In su er the air is dehght! 
tre _ and it is hard to realise that int I . 
many people in the village suffered from consump: 
ton 

Another Companion says : 

he 

I do not know that part of Yorkshire where te 
Brontés lived, but 1 know the school they went Hr 
My sister and I were there—she tor four en 
fol x It is called the Clergy Daughters ate : 

r C.D.S.), Casterton, Kirkby I msdale, Westie” 


however, & 


land When the Brontés were there, 
in } e Bronté im CastertoD. 


l was situated about two miles ! 


77° 
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Dont worry! 
Im here | 


KEATINGS 
KILLS 


BUGS FLEAS MOTHS¢ 






Your supply of 
Handkerchiefs 


may yet be replenished econ- 
omically, for Robinson & Cleaver 
are still offering at manutac- 













BEETLES turers’ prices their famous Irish 
om 4 handkerchiets. Some examples. 
-j° ° 
Pe cs ® age TINS-I? 326 | 
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| Wiite to-day for our Illustrated List, 
} sent post free upon application. 


Robinson «Cleaver: 
tonwoex = BELFAST — amino 






INEXPENSIVE 


IRON & WOOD 
BUILDINGS 


FOR ALL PURPOSES 
CHURCHES, HALLS, 
SCHOOLS, 
BUNCALOWS, PAVILIONS, 
SANATORIA, COTTACES, 
CARACES, SHOOTING LODCES, etc. 


























scat: D. COWIESON & CO., 
arles Street, St. Rollox, Glasgow. 
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Try this famous 





Skin Remedy FREE 


Antexema is such an extraordinary 
once. It succeeds when all else fails. The cures it works ar 
astounding. In every town and village you find enthusiastic admirer: 
of Antexema whose skin troubles were for ever ended by this fan 
— h skin remedy. P cople who endured martyrdom Ovi 
ema, others whose faces were disfigured by spots or rash, vict 
of b id legs, tortured day and night by ‘the ir affliction, all permanenth 
cured by Antexema, the wonder-wi irker, Antexema ; gives imr 
relief. The inflamed spot is instantly cooled and soothed, the stinging 
itching stops, and every blemish soon disappears. There is nothin: 
else in the world like Antexema for bad legs, eczema, rashes, pimples 
bad hands, and every other skin illness of children or adults, 


remedy. You must try it at 











iat 
Ulalt 











Do your « your skin and get Antexema to-day. Supplied by all chemists ap 
I every Also of Boots Cash Chemists, Ar i Navy, Civil Servic 
Harr , Whiteley's, Parkes', Timot t Tay t's Dro 
Lew! “4 . 1/3 and /-, or pr «A free, 1/6 and 2 from Antex 
Laboratory, Al n India, Au ada, Afri a, and Europe 
To Antexema, Castle Laboratory, N d me handbook, “S 
Troubles,” for which I en e three qa tary " gto "Trial of Antexema 2 
Antexema Grat de , the famous blood purifier, 
NAME 
ADDRESS 
Qui ER, J SOEE, convcedcccceoncccoscccounccescoeceseccoseoccsoocecosesoness 
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**PERFECT SAFETY’ 
GOLD WATCH 
BRACELETS. 


The finest quality, with lever movements, 
from £5 . 5s. 





” 


The ‘‘ACTIVE SERVICE 
WRISTLET WATCH, 


With Luminous Dial and Hands, in Silver 
Cases and Leather Strap, £2 « 10s., } 
in Gold £5. | 


Others in 
Gold from 
£6.6 to £20. 


RINGS. 








Warranted Timekeepers. 


The | Ec onomical 
( MONTHLY paveanate 


is STII 


“errs ” 


cimes ” 


——<—$—$—$<—$<—<—— 


*) ce Ane 


Selections sent at our risk and expense 


> ee Diamonds, £6. 
New Illustrated Books hoes ie 
. ae Watches of all kinds, Self-fitting Wate 
Ss af (=e 35 ) Bracelets, Rings (with size card), _o 
Bracelet, Wristlet ey Clocks, “Empire” Plate: - on 
ated aihios tine Cilicia pensive Silver Goods for Presents, 
Watches, Gc. £2.10 Dressing Cases, &e. 


G 64 LUDGATE HILL, E.C. 


» Tue Quiver. 
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OUR 


YOUNG 


1 building, very much 
‘“s 7700 


Jane I-vre’s day. 
nd facing the road 
» of he ters went 
01 is a lovely old 
to be the stable w 
Mr. Brocklel t 
it : ol When 
it half-term \ 
1, and had te 
ld i} ned old lad 
" ve, often talked ot 
nd stately and arist 
n 1a pict 
the Lun Riv 
this On t 
1 One n t 
t the ferryman | 
d, and l 
e would gi 
He meant het 
1) She a 1 
bun from her | t, 
Her little d I ed 
t thing that « 


ntent with it. He 


p the rocks and t 
d there t are 1 


bridge is there. 1 
m the wall, ar 
t Pl e, the 


From other Members, Old and New 


Is 


a new 


member il 


irs ago (sl I 
I love read l 
is the ¢ inior 
tting it t i t 
nt Al 1 
Ix ‘ c ld n 
I »>when t 
( 
cre 13 Suttolk 
welcome into our 
rite 1 ind 
she told 1 t 
nce sl l 
W n e 


1wFrR (he s 1 1 
live on 1 
ludy to ri , 
_ 
ROBERT ell 
n hy 





PEOPLE'S PAGES 


up ’’ member who will have a welcome from 
you all. 


have often felt I \ 1 to become a member, 


I Le ni 
but thought till reading the April number of Tu 
OvIVER that it was a privilege given only to those 
whose age was I rably under mine. I was 
under the imy ion that 16 was the age limit. I 
am » glad it not. 


ELIZABETH MARSHALL (Perthshire) sends 
an interesting year’s time-table of farm work, 
and tells of the Ploughing Match in a High 
land village. 

ISABEL HrEwson 


Ireland), in a bright, 





gossipy letter about books, etc., says : 

The people here have some very strange customs 
On Christmas Eve they alway ive in their windows 
what i alled “a ( tmas Candle.” It is about 
2 i ind 2 in. t k; some people put them in 

I window Phi are lit on Christmas Eve 
ind Day, New Y ] nd D nd Little Christ- 
mas, whi n | nd Twelfth Night 
Phey lool ‘ pretty, hundreds and hundreds of 
little lights, esp yint ¢ mountains. 


Can any Companion give the origin of 
this custom, I wonder ? 
WINIFRED M, RIDLEY 


jolly letter from school. 


(Sussex) wrote a 


Yesterday we had a lecture n Ruskin The 
turer recited so | tifully and sj e so well I 
ull certainly read me of Ruskin’s bool | 
in. 


Try “Sesame and Lilies,” Winifred, as 
oon as you can borrow or buy it, and tell 
me your thoughts at the end of it. 

Ecsite D. C. Gipson (Ayrshire) enclosed 
and said : 


of the protégés cut out, but I 


a gift for our Fund, 


lost them nd I am 1 to see them in the 
April numb M t friend, Hope Aijtken, 
\ es to join the | nd I think she 1s writing 
to-night. Hoy nd I are in the same class I mack 
t 1s. 6d s made of card ivd 
ornamented w | | 1. each, and some 
peo e1 1. t t Fund. 


KATHLEEN N. CooKE (Jamaica) was away 
when she wrote, and tells me 
bout Port Antonio, where 


on holiday 
interesting tact 


she was visiti 


l \ | ind sol vhat 
like i | The Ss an island i 
ul ] two ca t 

1 last, but | n 
means least il i ntau 
I think I told " t letter thats \ugust 
Ovlr\ 1 1 I t wot \ 
nd w t t Philip m it 
I d i t t t ! ten 
nd l Mik l | 
port | vl — this 
the ¢ par ntoal I d ol 
WV t an ld t 
Ch Mont! Le Pri r to the 
writer of the letter bout the school and 


Bronté 
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I hope a do number prizes will be All you need is an extra lone Jadde 
called for yy usciully suggestive letters on polishing cloth, and a tin of —~ poli 
the League and its work. You then proceed to mount the ladd 
\n interest letter and a gift have come = polish) the stars vigorously, and ther 
from our new member, E1rRENE WILLIAM come down not forgetting your tin , 
North Wal Che latter, she remarks, polish 
; t proverb says, “ Every I am sure the ‘* Moonlight Magazin 
ttle It is part of a prize that Tw n fol ubscribers must be cager for a new number 
ere aM ese wa oe ong wel — dear Editor—as I am—and they assuredly 
Zenana Band id had an exhibition of all t ret good value for their money, | 
i I oye low, is sfter bias Just before going to press I received | 
i long tir God, at last found Him, and specially interesting letter from a Conm- 
-% aw . ng ane ' panion who has ‘ belonged ” for nearly a 
\ \ 1 in tad I | : J 
e r iite as a Compammonship ; 
A gift of half a guinea for Our Fund 





\\ pical pri lean”? you have gi 

i-marked for Lena) came from ADAH, ( . 4 month writes), I feel 
POLLARD-U1 HART (Perthshire). \ \n ill a shaking up. . lf 
l t new plans, Alison, t | 

M i imnet \ it t V are Your chat w 
, I Lat I { we all know—lcaving 

l t I | ! i 1 part with “ To be continued 

t lor next num Pie Qui bv Hasn't the time simply flown? 


t pted Violet! Iw 

t now | | quite grown up. 
The ‘*‘ Moonlight Magazine” I it that boy Compas nw 

t t t it 1 teen erhaps 
Adah is to be congratulated on the Moon- paek oo caida , 


id Nl nt tv, but even then . 
cf] ’ i ‘ ‘ { lly that - Fr 
light Magazi [can say truthtu \n anonymous gift for Our Fund came 


1 have read it “ from beginning to end It from Liverpool enclosed in a note whi 
is neatly rappered in brown paper, tied en's hie ugh I am quite ‘ growed u 
with a sm mauve ribbon bow, and the when ‘I Ovrver comes I always turn t 
title is illuminated in’ silver and mauv your Corner first We thank you ver 
ae pam ; ht is charged for the  iueh B.D. ‘T., for your kind wishes, a 


! 
sect ' shi _ Phe first artick | for the mone 
{ | P 
\ | ' Lat r, KX . “se hil Wel lad . 
| tor {1 Baby Friend ed One Year - 
Lu) 1 { . 
I fina it It to sit stall ' Bab Oia t 
] y 
prop in her letter t] 1 fe 
much 1 ao i 1 crawl 1 uch lov } 7 
| ‘ roa The following is our account from 
fun; on! vhenever I am making strail 
1 r.t to | 1 I< ( 
for the « ra nice | of the table, ja t I to March 31st, 191 
! i! ! ward ) d. : Etleen Nelson (A 
I nal pull nit round = the ; : — Se tae | 
oo ich is very disheartenn Ix ks \ r (Jamaica), 4 
Still, J to that l-box betor a \ Violet,” 3s. ; D 
| (ra t Jaa ad 1) thy Powell, 3S. 
Tam l i¢ Thelma lloward con Mad \‘ Rett McCandlish, 2s 
> | , . 1; fas 
tribut a sto ol A Spring Kambk Maud A t |: Marie Goodin i 
} } { t} ; ] . ar " | \l | N i Smit 1s. 6d.; 
ech I ik door { C lOve! \ t Hea c | Miles, 1 : Bett 
Our ca 1 pin the woods, When we ; éd | e H Anders 
rit that ; | 1< } | H \I M. H. Stann 2s 
] 1 t il “i - Mice nd 
beer | ( > 7 ' 2 l 
1 bor hat ( { i " | | | Ik g-Tu 
' | | | ] ! nd 
\\ il but be ( j yr5at Ta 
; a" 
it Qur | { \ ( l *, 
\l 1 t from t ( | Db | a, 3 d a 
Pes illustrated Fashion re amusil ” Tot 
anc the \ vers to Correspondents "’ a1 Violet’s exper unl ial 


really illamuinatin lIlow to Make St 


quite simple. L r oe oo yw 


ody 





LACTIC: 





“The Pride of ; 
the West Countrie 
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ON NATIONAL 
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‘To Cure--is the Voice of the Past. 
lo Prevent —is the Divine Whisper of the Present.” 


INDOOR WORKERS. 


ENO'S FRUIT SALT 





‘A Little at the Right Time, is better than Much and 
Running Over at the Wrong.”’ 


EM) S FRUIT SALT IS SOLD BY CHEMISTS AND STORES THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 


Prepared only by 


J. C. ENO, Ltd., ‘Fruit Sait’ Works, London, §.E. 


WHY PAY SHOP PRICES? 


oe denon sent direct from Factory to Home. 
yALL! ren nl 

















Show Rooms 


62 MOOR ST 






\ r 


sup} BEDROOM SUITES, SITTING- 
ROOM SUITES, SIDEBOARDS, OVERMANTELS, 





LOW PRICES, ayable M 
Prompt despatch. Packed free. —— Paid. 
DISCOUNT FOR CASH, OR PATURETS 10 SUIT BUYERS’ CONVENIENCE 








CHAS. RILEY, Desk 17, Moor Street, BIRMINGHAM. 


Special Attention gives 
2 to Export Orders. 














MADAME SARAH BERNHARDT 


DELICIOUS COFFEE. 


RED PASTILLES. 
WHITE CHEST, on — 
he. RRA, 

« BLUE |Beeeame Foe 


For Breakfast & after Dinner. A BOON TO SINGERS, SPEAKERS, TEACHERS, © 


SIN WELYP 




















